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Chey Constitute the One Basic Fundamental in Planning Advertising 


As told to C. B. Larrabee 


By Arthur Kudner 


President, Erwin, Wasey & Company 





The paragraphs that follow grew 
out of a conversation between Mr. 
Kudner and myself. Rather than 
mold them into the usual form 
of an interview, I have set them 
down in the easy informality of dis- 
connected paragraphs, noting when 
necessary the questions that caused 
the remarks.—C. B. L. 

KY EN in these days when sales- 

manship in copy is such a vital 
necessity, it seems to me that some 
copy writers forget the one basic 
reason for advertising copy, which 
is to answer the consumer’s ques- 
tion, “Why should I spend my 
money for your product?” 

In the writing of copy, such 
qualities as clarity, directness, co- 
hesiveness, etc., are, of course, 
essential. They are, however, in a 
sense superficial. They should be 
the easy possessions of anyone who 
can write literately, assuming that 
e is willing to practice the art of 
writing. They are useless, however, 
without an understanding of the 
importance of hammering again 
and again on the theme, “Why you 
should buy this product.” In fact, 
too great an attention to the graces 
of writing, which should be instinc- 
tive in the practiced writer, may 
lead to the interesting nothings 
which may make pleasant reading 
but do not engender sales. 

It is almost axiomatic that every 
successful advertising campaign 
hould have a main theme. This 
theme st.ould be compounded of the 
most cogent reasons why the con- 
sumer should buy the product. It 
should be chosen with care so that 
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it will not become outdated in too 
short a time. In fact, a good buy- 
ing theme need have no particular 
age limit. 

The treatment of the theme may 
have to be changed from time to 
time. In fact, business conditions 
may make it necessary to create a 
new theme. During the boom days 
of a few years ago, an appeal to 
luxury instincts often met a basic 
buying need as important to the 
person with plenty of money as any 
theme that the writer of copy 
could find. 

“Do you think, Mr. Kudner, that 
copy treatment should run in cycles 
just as business runs in cycles?” 

Superficially, perhaps, yes. Basic- 
ally, no. Behind each piece of copy 
must be the knowledge of the man 
who writes the copy which tells 
him what will make people buy. 
Certain luxury products must al- 
ways be advertised with a luxury 
appeal. As a rule, it is a mistake 
to try to sell a purely luxury prod- 
uct on the basis of economy just 
because business conditions are not 
prosperous. There are always plen- 
ty of people with enough money to 
buy this type of product for luxury 
reasons, 

On the other hand, certain prod- 
ucts for household use, for in- 
stance, might better be advertised 
today from the viewpoint of eco- 
nomical utility instead of from that 
of convenience. However, if con- 
venience has for many years been 
a basic buying motive the writer 
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of copy should keep the conveni- 
ence appeal in his copy, even though 
he may stress the other phase. 

Themes may have cycles. Copy 
doesn't. 

A common mistake among adver- 
tisers is to become tired of a good 
selling theme long before the pub- 
lic is tired of it. The result is 
that just at the time when the cam- 
paign is beginning to reap its 
greatest profits the copy changes 
and loses its cumulative value. 
There is frequently as much fresh- 
ness in a change rung on an old 
theme as there is in a new one. 

“You speak of cumulative value? 
Do you think that an advertising 
campaign should be planned like a 
serial story? That is, should it 
commence with a few selling argu- 
ments and build to a climax? 

No. People do not read adver- 
tising as they read serial stories. 
Therefore in every advertisement 
the advertiser must put the sum of 
his major talking points, or at 
least as many of them as he can 
without crowding his copy. He 
should not consider his advertise- 
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selling points. He may 
plan his campaign so that 
it .creates the illusion o/ 
leading up to a cumula 
tive effect—but he cannot 
afford to slight any real 
selling point with tl 
hope that readers will se 
it in a later advertis« 
ment. 

Of course, | am not re- 
ferring to teaser can 
paigns. They appeal be- 
cause of their novelty. 

“You have said that a 
good theme may last { 
years. Does a good thenie 
ever wear out?” 

Certainly. New product 
developments, changing 
living conditions, competi 
tion from other indus 
tries; these and other 
factors may kill a theme 
The wise advertiser is 
quick to. sense _ these 
changes and is willing to 
find a new theme just as 
soon as he knows that his 
current theme has worn 
out. If his current theme has 
been chosen with care after due 
investigation among consumers an< 
retailers he should make a careful 
investigation of the same kind be- 
fore he changes to another. 

Within reasonable limits, adver 
tising copy cannot be too long 
Suppose a prospect is interested in 
an electric refrigerator. That pros 
pect will read a great deal of copy 
so long as that copy is giving him 
interestingly the facts that he 
wants to know about mechanical 
refrigeration. Some of the most 
successful advertisements in the 
field of direct selling have been 
long but effective because they 
have told an interesting story. 

On the other hand, short copy 
can be effective. To be effective it 
must be written with great skill in 
order that cogent sales arguments 
can be packed in every line and the 
great values of implication fully 
realized. 

“How greatly do you think copy 
should be affected by the editorial 
appeal of the medium in which it 
is used?” 
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"A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISEMENT 
—your very best!” 


So said a well-informed advertising woman, looking at the 
_ copy we ran in Printer’s Ink, a few weeks ago. 
peti- 


ae Nothing wonderful about it; just two run-of-the-mill letters 


other snatched from the Atlantic's mail at the last minute, to meet 
3 a closing date. One was from a high executive of the 
these Lackawanna Railway, and the other from Wanamaker's, 
. _ New York — both saw a chance to make money by widely 
t his circulating an article from the Atlantic. 

— “Why don’t you run those letters again?” our friend asked, 
a “and make every advertising man and woman realize that 
reful the Atlantic gets responses of a peculiarly valuable type from 
A be- the most important executives in America?” 

a Why not? Because those two letters have been snowed un- 
ed in der by the recent mail — because the Atlantic is always too 
sant busy with today’s correspondence to find time to exhume 


copy ° 
him the letters of a few days or weeks ago. If you would like to 
; _ look over the shoulder of its publisher, some morning, and 
nica . ° . : . . 
most notice the kind of people who write to its editor, its con- 


— tributors and advertisers, we shall make you feel welcome. 
een 
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ill in A Preferred Quality Magazine 
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d the 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fifth Avenue Building, New York Russ Building, San Francisco 
copy Tribune Tower, Chicago Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 


oy America’s Most Quoted Periodical 
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of copy should keep the conveni- 
ence appeal in his copy, even though 
he may stress the other phase. 

Themes may have cycles. Copy 
doesn't. 

A common mistake among adver- 
tisers is to become tired of a good 
selling theme long before the pub- 
lic is tired of it. The result is 
that just at the time when the cam- 
paign is beginning to reap its 
greatest profits the copy changes 
and loses its cumulative value. 
There is frequently as much fresh- 
ness in a change rung on an old 
theme as there is in a new one. 

“You speak of cumulative value? 
Do you think that an advertising 
campaign should be planned like a 
serial story? That its, should it 
commence with a few selling argu- 
ments and build to a climax? 

No. People do not read adver- 
tising as they read serial stories. 
Theretore in every advertisement 
the advertiser must put the sum of 
his major talking points, or at 
least as many of them as he can 
without crowding his copy. He 
should not consider his advertise- 
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selling points. He may 
plan his campaign so tha 
it .creates the illusion « 
leading up to a cumula 
tive effect—but he cannot 
afford to slight any real 
selling point with th 
hope that readers will se 
it in a later advertise 
ment. 

Of course, I am not re- 
ferring to teaser can 
paigns. They appeal be- 
cause of their novelty. 

“You have said that a 
good theme may last fi 
years. Does a good them 
ever wear out?” 

Certainly. New product 
developments, changing 
living conditions, competi- 
tion from other indus 
tries; these and other 
factors may kill a theme 
The wise advertiser is 
quick to sense _ these 
changes and is willing to 
find a new theme just as 
soon as he knows that his 
current theme has worn 
out. If his current theme has 
been chosen with care after due 
investigation among consumers and 
retailers he should make a careful 
investigation of the same kind be- 
fore he changes to another. 

Within reasonable limits, adver 
tising copy cannot be too long 
Suppose a prospect is interested in 
an electric refrigerator. That pros 
pect will read a great deal of copy 
so long as that copy is giving him 
interestingly the facts that he 
wants to know about mechanical 
refrigeration. Some of the most 
successful advertisements in the 
field of direct selling have been 
long but effective because they 
have told an interesting story. 

On the other hand, short cop) 
can be effective. To be effective it 
must be written with great skill in 
order that cogent sales arguments 
can be packed in every line and the 
great values of implication fully 
realized. 

“How greatly do you think cop) 
should be affected by the editorial 
appeal of the medium in which tt 
is used?” 
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"A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISEMENT 
—your very best. 


So said a well-informed advertising woman, looking at the 
copy we ran in Printer’s Ink, a few weeks ago. 
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Nothing wonderful about it; just two run-of-the-mill letters 
snatched from the Atlantic’s mail at the last minute, to meet 
a closing date. One was from a high executive of the 
Lackawanna Railway, and the other from Wanamaker's, 
New York—both saw a chance to make money by widely 
circulating an article from the Atlantic. 


“Why don’t you run those letters again?” our friend asked, 
“and make every advertising man and woman realize that 
the Atlantic gets responses of a peculiarly valuable type from 
the most important executives in America?” 


Why not? Because those two letters have been snowed un- 
der by the recent mail — because the Atlantic is always too 
busy with today’s correspondence to find time to exhume 
the letters of a few days or weeks ago. If you would like to 
look over the shoulder of its publisher, some morning, and 
notice the kind of people who write to its editor, its con- 
tributors and advertisers, we shall make you feel welcome. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


A Preferred Quality Magazine 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York Russ Building, San Francisco 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 


America’s Most Quoted Periodical 
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That is a question that cannot be 
answered dogmatically. The answer 
depends greatly on the product. If 
I am selling cow feed, for instance, 
I shall advertise it in farm papers 
and talk the farmer’s language. If 
I am selling bonds, I shall use 
mediums reaching buyers of bonds, 
probably bankers and wealthy in- 
vestors. To them I shall talk a 
language quite different from that 
I use in talking to farmers. 

Suppose, however, that I am sell- 
ing suspenders. The same sales 
arguments will appeal both to 
farmer and banker. I can talk 
about fit, comfort, wear, appear- 
ance; all arguments which will sell 
to both types of men. It would be 
possible to modify the language for 
each type of prospect but I think 
that writers of copy can easily go 
wrong if they think too strictly in 
terms of types rather than in terms 
of people. 

An important factor in determin- 
ing an answer to your question 
would be, “In what frame of mind 
will prospects read my advertise- 
ment?” The average woman will 
be in one frame of mind when she 
reads a woman’s magazine and in 
another when she reads a news- 
paper. Even here we are dealing 
with fine distinctions. 

Consider the tabloids. Their edi- 
torial appeal is based on short 
news stories illustrated liberally. 
Yet, some of the most successful 
advertisers in the tabloids use long 
copy. The reason for their success 
is, I believe, that people are much 
more interested in themselves than 
in other people. When they read a 
news story they want it short and 
to the point, shorn of all but essen- 
tial details. When they read an 
advertisement they are reading 
about themselves in that they are 
reading about what they may buy. 
Therefore, there are few details of 
the sales story that are unessential. 

This question eventually comes 
back to the original reason for 
writing copy at all. If the buying 
reasons are in an advertisement, if 
it has a definite theme, if it takes 
into consideration the appeals that 
will make people buy, the way the 
copy shall be written is almost 
automatically taken care of. In 
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some instances, the editorial appeal 
of the medium will have an influ- 
ence on copy style. In others, it 
will have no effect at all. 

Sometimes it is easier to write 
copy for a product which has many 
selling points than for the product 
with few. A product which has 
only one or two good selling points 
calls for greater ingenuity on the 
part of the writer of copy. He 
must vary his method of writing 
in order to keep the campaig: 
fresh. He must be unusually care- 
ful in his choice of words. 


Advertising Should Confine Itselj 
to One Theme 


A product with many sellin 
points calls for thorough under 
standing of those points before the 
copy is written but once the points 
are understood the writer of cop, 
can vary his copy treatment from 
advertisement to advertisement 
without much danger of going 
stale. In the main, however, hx 
must keep his points within one 
general theme or idea, since thx 
campaign which gets even one idea 
definitely over to the audience has 
done a successful job. 

Copy need not use ballyhoo, nor 
beat the bass drum. One of the 
functions of copy, as I see it, is to 
make the product seem impressive. 
This is as true of the advertising 
of a nickel product as of a $5,000 
automobile. A bass drummer may 
make a lot of noise but I don't 
think he is very impressive, except 
to the juvenile mind. He may at 
tract a lot of attention but h« 
won't do much selling. It is the 
rest of the circus parade—th 
lions, the tigers, the elephants, the 
acrobats—that create the desire to 
go to the circus. Perhaps the circus 
is a bad analogy. Advertising 
doesn’t need circus stuff to make it 
impressive. But it does need ai 
exercise of those principles which 
will bring people into the main 
tent. 

Superlatives are all right in thei: 
place, but they don’t necessaril 
make good selling arguments. Th: 
mere assertion that Jones makes th« 
best product or that more peop| 
buy the Jones product than an 

(Continued on page 123) 
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OUNKER BROTHERS, 
Inc., Towa’s largest depart- 
ment store, says, ‘“‘The un- 
usual *circulation of The 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune makes it possible 
to keep our store news be- 
fore all Iowa as well as the 
city of Des Moines — 42% 
of our charge account cus- 
tomers live beyond the city 


limits of Des Moines.”’ 


*4. B. C. Average 
246,757 Daily 
212,244 Sunday 















Younkers block 
long department 
store caters to all 
Iowa. 
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Devon and Bretagne may have been their ancestral background... 


Canadian Beauty 


Examine the budget of the Canadian woman. You will find a lux- 
ury item (probably listed under necessities) : “Cosmetics . . . $3.39.” 


$3.39—the average Canadian woman’s bill for beauty preparations 
during the last year for which complete figures are available. An 
already developed market for cosmetics amounting to almost eigh/ 
million dollars a year. 


? 


Yet during the same period the American woman spent $12.32 
for beauty preparations—nearly four times as much... 

This difference does not represent a lack of spending ability in 
Canada—the per capita wealth is slightly greater than in the United 
States. It does not represent a lack of interest in beauty aids—the 
Canadian woman is expressing interest by spending $3.39 now. 

Rather it represents a difference in the intensity with which the 
two markets have been cultivated. 

Tariff barriers between Canada and the United States—now 
raised against mediums of advertising as well as products— make 
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but the soil and air of Canada have made them New World types 


...3 A YEAR 


1x- the intensive cultivation of the Canadian market more than ever 
)” before a distinct project. J. Walter Thompson Company meets 
this problem for its clients by maintaining two Canadian offices. 















n Canada is the purpose and life of these offices. Canadian mar- 
obit ket possibilities; Canadian buying habits, competition, problems 
' of distribution and media; Canada’s future. 

25 They bring to bear on Canadian problems not only that knowl- 
a edge and feeling that come from living in and with Canada, but 
7" the entire experience and method of the J. Walter Thompson 
od Company, as developed in the United States. 


he J. Walter Thompson Company 


New York (420 Lexington Avenue and 1 Wall Street) - Chicago - St. Louis 
* Boston + Cincinnati - San Francisco + Los Angeles + + Montreal - 
Toronto + + London + Paris - Madrid + Berlin - Stockholm - Copenhagen 
OW * Antwerp - - Alexandria - Port Elizabeth - - Buenos Aires + Sao Paulo 
ke - Bombay - - Sydney - - Batavia - - Wellington 








When the Customer Selects the 
Radio Program 


A $10,000 Prize Contest Which 


Brought a Surprising Reaction to 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


By G. A. Nichols 


EORGE B. EVERITT, presi- 

dent of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, does not like the radio 
program which his organization 
started last Monday morning to 
broadcast over a national hook-up. 
He thinks it contains too much 
“sob stuff.” So far as he is con- 
cerned, he can get along very well 
without listening to it; as enter- 
tainment for him, it is just about 
zero. 

But Mr. Everitt is not having 
this broadcasting done to himself 
or his business associates. Any- 
way, inasmuch as the business day 
at Ward’s begins at 8:30 in the 
morning, the time of the daily 
broadcast, he will have a perfectly 
good excuse, if he thinks one is 
necessary, for not listening in. 

The Ward morning broadcast 
consists of what is officially de- 
scribed as “Beautiful Thoughts— 
Bits of Song and Sentiment to 
Brighten the Day.” It wasn’t Mr. 
Everitt’s selection nor that of any 
other Ward official; it was chosen 
by some 70,000 of the company’s 
customers who participated in a 
$10.000 cash prize contest which 
closed last week. The prizes, rang- 
ing from $1,000 down to $10, have 
not yet been awarded; but they will 
be as soon as Rufus C. Dawes, a 
Chicago banker, Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas and Samuel L. 
Rothafel (“Roxy”) can determine 
the winners. These three gentle- 
men, who constitute the committee 
of judges, have an interesting job 
on their hands. 

But so far as the balloting is 
concerned, this is a closed incident. 
A comfortable majority voted in 
favor of the “Beautiful Thoughts” 
program. The broadcast will 


therefore consist of old songs and 
hymns; bits of poetry from writ- 
ers such as Eddie Guest; snatches 
of mellow prose—quite a variety 
of material designed to cheer up as 


well as entertain the housewife as 
she starts out upon the work of 
another day. 

The contest was put on because 
Ward wanted to find out something 
fairly definite about radio adver- 
tising. It had previously dabbled 
in it to an extent but was not sure 
whether it paid. Desiring to take 
advantage of every kind of adver- 
tising that might help in selling 
more merchandise, it decided it 
ought to give radio a chance to 
—_ what, if anything, it could 

0. 

The first thing was to ascertain 
what kind of radio material would 
appeal to the larger number of its 
customers. The company knew 
nothing about this except by hear 
say. The radio experts, to whom 
the problem was submitted, recom- 
mended the use of an orchestra. 
This, they said, would be a winner 
if the music were varied suffi- 
ciently to appeal to the widely di- 
versified audience that bought from 
Ward’s catalog and retail stores. 

Well, perhaps. But how did the 
radio people know this? They 
didn’t. All right then; Ward would 
have a contest, in which the people 
would be permitted to express their 
choice by ballot and the majority 
would rule. 


How the Contest Was Announced 


Announcement of the contest 
was made by mail. Nine million 
sixty-four page “flyers” were sent 
out, the list including all who had 
received the most recent catalog 
and a couple of million more whose 
names were secured from miscella- 
neous sources. The contest an- 
nouncement occupied only the two 
pages on the center spread, while 
all the others were devoted to the 
showing of unusual current mer- 
chandise _ bargains. Mail-order 
houses never overlook a favorabl 
opportunity to talk up their mer- 
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MILWAUKEE 


Seventh in Per Capita Retail Sales 


MONG the thirteen cities of 500,000 or more 
population, Milwaukee ranks seventh in per capita 
retail sales. Milwaukeeans are active buyers because they 
enjoy better than average incomes. The metropolitan 
area ranks fourth among the larger markets in the per- 
centage of population making Federal income tax returns 
—60% above the national average. 


Establishment of dealer outlets in this market is excep- 
tionally profitable to advertisers. Not only is buying 
power high, but the population of the city and metro- 
politan area is growing faster than all but two of the 
nation’s twenty-five largest markets. Profits here are 
further enhanced because Milwaukee Journal coverage 
sells the market thoroughly at one advertising cost! 




















MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


THE 
FIRS T BY MERIT 


Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper 
er 
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chandise, and this huge mailing of 
9,000,000 pieces was regarded as 
supplying such an opportunity. 

The plan provided that, begin- 
ning with July 1, the company 
would be “on the air” with a pro- 
gram by Ward’s Trail Blazer Or- 
chestra, supplying “just beautiful 
music’ every morning at 8 :30. 

Program No. 2, beginning on 
July & and continuing for a week, 
would relate, in serial form, “The 
Private Affairs of the Jones 
Family.” 

The third week was set aside for 
the “Spirit of Progress Minstrels,” 
—a carefully selected program 
which was to be above reproach as 
to cleanliness and to contain some 
rare entertainment. 

The concluding week’s feature 
was to be the “Beautiful Thoughts” 
prozram. 

Each person desiring to enter the 
contest was to fill in an entry form 
which was to be clipped from the 
announcement. On this form, he 
or she was to indicate on what sta- 
tion each program was heard and 
vote on first and second choice of 
the four programs as permanent 
features. The contestant was also 
instructed to indicate at what hour 
he or she preferred to listen. In 
addition, a 200 word letter was to 
be written giving the reasons for 
the selections made. 

It is upon the excellence of these 
letters that the prizes will be 
awarded. But no letter will be con- 
sidered for a prize unless it is ac- 
companied by the filled-in form 
expressing choice of program and 
time. 


Conditions of the Contest Make 
Results Remarkable 


At first sight it would seem that 
70,000 contestants are a relatively 
small number to get from a mail- 
ing of approximately 9,000,000 an- 
nouncements. But Montgomery 
Ward & Co., its advertising agency 
and the radio people who are in 
charge of the broadcasting regard 
the showing as being truly remark- 
able, their reason being as follows: 

Ordinarily an entrant into a ra- 
dio prize contest has only to write 
his name and address upon the 
wrapper or wrappers in which he 
bought certain merchandise, and 
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send these along with his letter or 
essay in case such are required. 
If a person is inclined to enter 
such a contest he finds the entire 
proposition relatively easy. 

But this Ward contest involved 
following programs for four con- 
secutive weeks, at least once a 
week. Moreover, the contestant 
had to prove that he or she had 
listened to all four programs. 

This was done by means of four 
key words. At the close of eacli 
program the announcer slowly and 
clearly spoke a key word which ap- 
plied only to that week’s program 
The word for the first week was 
“Save”; for the second week it was 
“Money”; the third week “At” and 
the fourth week “Ward's.” If a 
contestant omitted one of the key 
words in filling in the entry form— 
and there were thousands of such 
omissions—this was regarded as 
evidence that the program was not 
heard, and the ballot was _ not 
counted ; neither was the letter con 
sidered as a candidate for a prize 


Altorfer Brothers Appoint 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Altorfer Brothers Company 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of AB( 
washers and ironers, has appointed the 
Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany to handle its advertising account 
The company will begin the most com 
prehensive advertising program in its 
history within the next thirty days, ac 
cording to Silas H. Altorfer, president 
Newspapers, magazines and radio will |« 
used. 


A. E. Philips to Direct Candy 
Brand Sales 


A. E. Philips, formerly vice-president 
of the Welch Grape Juice Company an 
director of merchandising for Fehnecs 
& Johnson, has been appointed director 
of sales of Candy Brands, Inc., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. The Lowney, Samoset, R: 
petti and Greenfield sales divisions wi! 
be continued under their several sale 
managers as heretofore but will be « 
ordinated under Mr. Philips. 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresme 
to Have Detroit Office 


The Williams, Lawrence & Cresme 
Company, publishers’ representative, New 
York, will open a etroit office 0: 
September 1, located in the General 
Motors Building. W. G wmon, who 
for the last two years has covered th« 
Detroit territory from the Chicago offic: 
of this concern, will be in charge of th« 
new office. 
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3. MS value of 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 


This huge market does things 
in a big way. + Just about the 
time people east of the Great 
Lakes decide it’s time to resus- 
citate the horse and buggy a 
Detroit manufacturer gives them 
an awful jolt by piling up sales 
with a new type of car. Then 
there’s a new car coming from 
the Ford works. But why speak 
of that? Here are facts to con- 
jure with when you're thinking 
of a place to sell your goods this 
fall. Detroit is fourth in popula- 
tion, third in value of manufac- 





tured products, coming right 
after New York and Chicago; 
fourth, also, in passenger car 
registration. The U. S. census 
verifies these figures. Isn’t this 
a whale of a market? And, on 
top of that, think of the economy 
available here! You can cover 
the financially able homes of De- 
troit thoroughly with one news- 
paper, The News. Over 50 per 
cent of the financially able homes 
take no other paper. Please con- 
sider these facts when making 
up your Fall schedule. 


P. S.—Don’t Forget the American Legion 
Convention Is in Detroit September 21 to 24 


The Detroit News 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS — 


Due te 
Strong 
Reprinted from the editorial col- moder: 
umns of The Chicago Daily News, cilities 
Wednesday, August 12, 1931 
news 
The Chicago Daily News, through the purchase of the traordi 
late Walter Strong’s controlling interest in the property, moder: 
passes today into new hands. luctios 


It shall be the purpose of the management which now Theret 
assumes control, as it was the purpose of Mr. Strong, to Daily 
maintain and strengthen, if possible, the fine traditions traditis 
of public service and the high ideals of The Daily News ing pu 
—its priceless heritage from its great founder and pub- with tl 
lisher for many years, Victor Fremont Lawson. al ge 


This newspaper’s primary function shall continue to be tounda 


to supply the news of the world undistorted by bias or lo th: 
prejudice, in order that its reading public may be fully self un 


THE CHICAG@QA | 


Chicago's Homikwspap 
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NINCEMENT 


ind truly informed as an aid to clear thinking and logical 
iction. 


The Daily News will continue to be, as it has been 
throughout its career of more than half a century, inde- 
vendent in politics, supporting men and measures only in 
the interest of what it conceives to be the public welfare 
and unhesitatingly attacking evils and combating evil- 
doers with frankness and vigor regardless of party, place 
ir power. 


\s a Chicago institution, devoted to the interests of the 
city, The Daily News will support to the utmost of its 
apacity all wholesome, soundly conceived efforts to build 
the Greater Chicago of the future. It will defend Chi- 
cago against al! traducers and will strive to quicken the 
orces that promise for the city a marvelous development. 


Due to the vision, the courage and the resolution of Mr. 
Strong, The Daily News is furnished with the most 
modern mechanical equipment and the most complete fa- 
cilities for the gathering, preparation and printing of the 
news to be found anywhere in the world. This ex- 
traordinarily effective plant is housed in one of the most 
modern and most attractive buildings devoted to the pro- 
duction of a newspaper to be found anywhere. 


rherefore it devolves upon the new management of The 
Daily News, supplied by its predecessors with superb 
traditions, with the unmatched confidence of the read- 
ing public in its integrity and its spirit of service, and 
with the most efficient working equipment that mechani- 
cal genius can provide, to build upon these exceptional 
foundations a still greater newspaper. 


lo that purpose the management proposes to devote it- 
self unceasingly. 


SGAILY NEWS 


Hom Wspaper 
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A MILLION-PERSON MARKET 


RECEPTIVE 


To Adequate Sales Promotion 


HIE 1,021,000 persons in the Oklahoma City Market con- 

tinue to be “buying minded.” Because their buying power 
has diminished very little in the past two years, they are still 
able to buy the things they want and the things they can be urged 
to want. They’re receptive to suggestions, receptive to sales pro- 
motion. This is why advertisers regard the Oklahoma City 
Market as one of the best sales territories in the country. 

Sales promotion campaigns in the Oklahoman and Times 
reach a larger number of the 1,021,000 persons in this market at 
a lower milline cost than is possible with any other newspaper or 
combination of newspapers in this area. The Oklahoman and 
Times are the most profitable, the most economical, the most 
powerful selling forces in this market. 


the DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHO Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 
E Kote Spacsah Agency Reprusentaturt 
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What Is Happening to Branch 
Houses Today? 


This Company Is Reducing the Number of Its Branches Carrying Stock 
to Exactly One-Half 


By a New York General Manager 


N no year in the memory of man 
have there been such concerted 
efforts to reduce wastes in distribu- 
tion as in this year of depression— 
1931. 

At the present moment I know 
of more than 100 general managers 
whose pro»vlem is identical with 
my own. Through them, I know 
that there are hundreds more who 
are facing the problem of continu- 
ing or discontinuing branch houses 
and branch offices. With others, 
the problem that is now being 
faced is that of warehousing. 

Let me describe our problem. 
Our headquarters occupy three 
floors of one of the most modern 
office buildings in New York. We 
have factories on the Pacific 
Coast, Texas, Atlanta, New York, 
New England, Michigan, Missouri, 
Toronto and Vancouver. We have 
branch houses carrying stock in 
seventeen other cities in the United 
States and Canada. We ware- 
house in nine other cities in which 
we maintain branch offices which 
do not carry stock. 

A detailed analysis of the reason 
for the existence of these fac- 
tories, branch houses, branch of- 
fices and warehouses would reveal 
the fact that substantial local com- 
petition is responsible for two- 
thirds of our locations and that the 
others have come into existence in 
order to be ahead of competition. 

Before the end of this year we 
shall have reduced our branch 
houses carrying stock to almost 
exactly half of the present number. 
This will be accomplished by main- 
taining purely sales organizations 
in all but two of these cities; by 
using warehouse facilities in only 
half of the cases and by withdraw- 
ing entirely our local organizations 
in two cases, 

In addition, we shall abolish all 
warehousing and the branch offices 
in eight other cases. 


The first major problem that we 
had to face was the question of 
leases. This I meation because it 
is the standard objection which is 
given by management officials 
when it is suggested that they ef- 
fect a major saving by abolishing 
branch houses carrying stock in 
favor of a different type of local 
organization. Even in the face 
of the difficulty of sub-letting 
premises on which leases have 
from one to fifteen or more years 
to run, it will be frequently found 
that seemingly heavy losses can 
wisely be risked rather than con- 
tinue the tremendous double ex- 
pense of the branch house. 

At this stage I must confess that 
my decision was rather tardily 
reached—and that it came into be- 
ing because of the action of a 
much smaller organization of 
which the general manager has 
been a lifelong friend. This manu- 
facturing enterprise has but one 
factory with which is combined its 
general headquarters and offices. 
At the start of 1930, it had four 
branch houses carrying stock, one 
in New York, one in Chicago, one 
in San Francisco and one in Bos- 
ton. It had branch sales offices 
with warehouse stock in three 
other cities. Because his competi- 
tion was confined to three rivals 
with national distribution and a 
score of smaller makers with 
purely sectional or purely local 
sales, this general manager was 
able to face his problem early in 
1930—and he acted with character- 
istic directness and promptness. 

Faced with the certainty of a 
falling off in sales of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent and radically 
diminished profits, he did not hesi- 
tate to perform a major operation. 
Regardless of the lease situation 
he abolished branch houses carry- 
ing stock. In each city he deter- 
mined upon a purely sales organ- 
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ization plus a skeleton office force 
of one stenographer, one billing 
clerk and one combined file clerk 
and office girl. He put the assis- 
tant branch house manager into 
the field and gave each branch 
manager one personal assistant 
limited to a $2,500 salary, which in 
every case proved adequate to se- 
cure the type of services required 
for a branch sales office. 

His factory is in New Jersey. 
This enabled him to make a three- 
year contract with a motor express 
service which assured prompt de- 
liveries to customers both in New 
York and Boston. Their trucks are 
loaded at the New Jersey factory 
from 3:30 to 5:30 each afternoon 
and the latest delivery in Boston 
to individual customers is made the 
following forenoon. 

In Chicago and San Francisco, 
warehoused stocks adequate to cope 
with emergency deliveries of 
staples are carried. These de- 
liveries are invoiced by the ware- 
house on the manufacturer’s 
invoice forms. All Chicago state- 
ments and collections and credits 
are now handled from the New 
Jersey headquarters, although of 
course the knowledge of credit and 
collection conditions possessed by 
the Chicago manager is available 
and used in the rare cases where 
this is necessary. 

In San Francisco, credits are 
passed by the local branch man- 
ager. Warehouse stock is main- 
tained by a minimum reserve sys- 
tem coupled with all water 
shipments. In the South, Central 
and Southwest States, warehouse 
stocks have been combined, utiliz- 
ing “store door delivery” trucking 
service within a 500 mile radius, 
and combined freight and “store 
door delivery” motor express ser- 
vice in other cases. 

With the amazing savings which 
have been effected, the profits of 
this business are insured even with 
a shrinkage up to 37 per cent of 
volume. This shrinkage, while 


possible, is unlikely because of in- 
creased sales activities financed 
from an arbitrary 25 per cent of 
the savings effected. Of this arbi- 
trary 25 per cent, an arbitrary half 
has been assigned to local news- 
paper advertising in the affected 
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territories. This is hooked up with 
the tie-up advertisements of local 
retail distributors on a 50-50 basis. 
The other half of this arbitrary 
25 per cent is being most wisely 
invested, in my opinion, in work- 
ing for retailers by consumer calls 
and in training the retailers’ sales- 
people better to offer this manu- 
facturer’s merchandise to the pub- 
lic. 


True Costs Concealed 


In the many conferences in 
which I have participated with 
other management officials it has 
all but inevitably been brought to 
light that the true cost of the 
maintenance of branch houses 
carrying stock has been concealed, 
rather than revealed, by account- 
ing methods formerly employed. 
To illustrate: 

In not over one-tenth of all 
cases has the branch house carry- 
ing stock been charged with an 
adequate percentage of the salaries 
of home office executives. In one 
typical instance, it was found that 
the divisional sales managers at 
headquarters actually spent one- 
third of their time in correspon- 
dence with branch houses regard- 
ing purely branch house problems 
—yet only a normal 10 per cent 
was charged against branch house 
marketing expense. In another 
typical instance the traveling ex- 
penses of executives visiting 
branch houses were separated in a 
home office account. This enter- 
prise with headquarters in Ohio, 
proved under the microscope to 
have over $6,000 directly charge- 
able to its New York branch house 
on this traveling expense item 
alone. 

One of the results of manage- 
ment investigation of the true cost 
of branch houses carrying stock 
has been the discovery of losses 
due to excessive inventories at 
branch houses; losses from obso 
lescence of stock carried at branc!l 
houses; overtime charges in fac- 
tory directly traceable to branc!l 
house stocks and consequent fac 
tory inelasticity of stocks. It has 
also led to the maintenance oi 
elaborate systems of accounting in 
factory, traffic department and 
sales divisions which are a losing 
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by-product of the branch house 
system. 

In the case of a large manufac- 
turing enterprise with twenty-five 
branch houses carrying stock it 
was found that branch house ac- 
counting alone cost $60,000 a year, 
over and above the cost of account- 
ing for the same volume of sales 
to the same number of customers 
if conducted under a system easily 
applicable with purely headquar- 
ters accounting systems. 

A typical case where loss has 
existed because of a branch house 
carrying stock which could not 
exist with the abolishment of com- 
plete local stocks was revealed by 
a Pennsylvania manufacturer. Its 
Pittsburgh branch house carried 
an average inventory of $138,000. 
Its annual sales were just over 
$600,000. Exhaustive research 
proved that it could retain $490,- 
000 worth of sales with a skeleton 
emergency stock locally ware- 
housed. This would mean servic- 
ing 58 per cent of its customers— 
for the remaining 42 per cent only 
averaged to purchase annually 
$110,000. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the 
branch house carrying stock ex- 
isted to serve slightly more than 
one-sixth of its sales volume. This 
one-sixth was built up of small 
retail outlets and  sub-jobbers 
which were responsible for over 
80 per cent of all credit losses and 
90 per cent of the cost of collec- 
tion activities. In addition, this 
one-sixth was a thorn in the flesh 
of the service wholesalers and was 
found to be the dominant factor 
preventing substantial growth with 
these most important distributors. 

By the skeleton stock warehous- 
ing system confined to a handful 
of items in greatest demand, the 
original branch house stock of 
3138,000 was cut to $41,000 at the 
tart and is now down to less than 
330,000 average inventory. 

In connection with the major 
perations which have come to 
light in the past year and a half 
the mistakes can be grouped into 
two classes. The most costly have 
been half-hearted, half-way mea- 
sures, 

In most of these cases the at- 
tempt has been merely to curtail 
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personnel—which has resulted in 
poor service to customers. In 
some cases, half-hearted efforts 
have been made to reduce branch 
house stocks or to substitute ware- 
housing for branch house stocks, 
taking advantage of expiration of 
leases to shift from the status of a 
branch house carrying full stock to 
a sales office with a warehouse 
carrying full stock. 

Service, in these cases, has suf- 
fered because theoretically bal- 
anced stocks on the basis of yearly 
branch office requirements became 
hopelessly tangled in connection 
with seasonal demand. 

Seldom does it prove wise to 
abolish stock carrying at a branch 
house while substituting the carry- 
ing of similar inventories with a 
warehouse. The saving in connec- 
tion with leased quarters usually is 
more than offset by the profit 
necessarily given to the warehouse 
for its handling of the merchan- 
dise involved. 


“Desperation Methods” 


The other substantial losses that 
have come to my notice have been 
due to what I may term “despera- 
tion methods.” Faced with the 
certainty of substantial losses and 
withdrawals from surplus in place 
of pleasing dividends, some man- 
agement officials have seemingly 
become panic stricken. They have 
canceled all advertising except per- 
haps enough to give semblance of 
truth to their promises to the 
trade. They have abolished branch 
houses completely, using only a 
few of the personnel, and have 
offered no substitute in the form 
of a sales office, warehousing or 
other media for handling the local 
trade, thus summarily deserted be- 
yond perhaps the visits of a cur- 
tailed sales force. 

The real question is not that of 
abolishing or retaining branch 
houses carrying stock, or of chang- 
ing the status and service of any 
local branch organization. Rather, 
it is a case of facing each problem 
in each city as a separate and dis- 
tinct problem from any other mar- 
keting problem in existence. 

This individual consideration 
may conceivably result (as it will 
with us in one instance) in estab- 
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lishing a branch house carrying 
stock in an area where we have 
never before even warehoused. 

The truths in the preceding 
paragraphs are more readily seen 
if it is admitted that there can 
be justification in one city for a 
branch house carrying stock; in 
another city for a branch fac- 
tory; in another city for a sales 
office with full warehoused stock; 
in another city for a sales office 
with a skeleton warehoused stock; 
in another city for a branch sales 
office without stock locally carried ; 
and in another city only the per- 
sonal and periodic visits of a 
salesman. 

Taking Chicago as an example 
and an Indiana manufacturer as 
representing a type, here is pre- 
cisely the condition that research 
revealed. 

This Indiana manufacturer came 
into existence in 1891. At that 
time, the dominant maker in the 
industry had its factory and head- 
quarters in Chicago. Unlike many 
manufacturers who are leaders na- 
tionally, this particular manufac- 
turer all but monopolized his home 
city. 

After three years of futile effort 
in trying to break into the estab- 
lished market at long range, the 
Indiana manufacturer leased a five- 
story building with two basements 
as his Chicago branch office. Be- 
cause of a better product more at- 
tractively packaged and better 
merchandised he was able to make 
steady inroads on the larger rival. 
By 1919, the Indiana manufacturer 
was clearly in the lead, and the 
competitor slipping badly, not only 
in Chicago, but elsewhere. In 
1921, the Chicago manufacturer 
passed into a receiver’s hands. The 
ultimate purchaser closed the Chi- 
cago factory and focused his at- 
tention on the one remaining sec- 
tion in which the products were 
dominant—the Pacific Coast. 

Research during 1930 proved 
that there was absolutely no need 
for other than a sales office in 
Chicago so far as the Indiana 
manufacturer’s requirements were 
concerned. There was no local 
competition and motor express ser- 
vice with a concealed emergency 
supply of only two brands in two 
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sizes was obviously adequate. 
Starting in with March, 1931, this 
Indiana corporation is operating 
with handsome sales offices in a 
wonderfully fine building to which 
are attracted hundreds of buyers 
daily, as against the half dozen 
who found their way out to the 
former location of the Chicago 
branch house. 

It is estimated that in the re- 
maining nine months of this year, 
over $60,000 will be saved by the 
transfer and that the ultimate sav- 
ings will run over $100,000 annu- 
ally. Note particularly that this 
will be coupled with decidedly in- 
creased sales. 

The many problems inherent in 
connection with both stocks and 
sales activities conducted by organ 
izations, apart from the home offices 
of an enterprise, must be solved if 
the manufacturers of the United 
States are to do their full share in 
eliminating wastes in the processes 
of marketing—particularly distri- 
bution. There is no single formula 
that can be applied—and no royal 
road leading to their solution. 





D. S. Boyd and W. A. Haupt 
with Futura Publications 


David S. Boyd and William A. Haupt 
have been appointed to the advertising 
staff of Futura Publications, Inc., New 
York, which will begin publication 
through six chain stores of two new 
magazines, Movie Mirror and Loz: 
Mirror, on October 5. Mr. Boyd was 
recently with The New Yorker and for 
merly was with the Curtis Publishing 
Company for nine years. Mr. Haupt 
was for twelve years president of th« 
Fonda-Haupt Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. For the last two years he ha> 
been New England manager of Th 
Melliand, New York. 





J. S. Wells Advanced by 
Baltimore “Post” 


J. S. Wells, of the automotive adver 
tising staff of the Baltimore Post, has 
been made assistant manager of nation! 
advertising. He will continue to devote 
most of his time to automotive adv« 


tising. 





Curtiss Candy Account to 
McJunkin Agency 
The advertising account of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of “Baby Ruth” confections, is now 
being handled by the McJunkin Adver 
tising Company, of that city. 
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"Ag 


Or NEWS City CIRCULATION 
IS SOLD ON THE STREET 


























The News is not built to attract the hurried, 
casual reader. It forgoes the excited headline 
and sensational news treatment. It strives to 
present the news at its proper values. ..com- 
pletely and accurately ... without passion 
and prejudice. In content, treatment and 
style, itis pre-eminently a home newspaper, 
designed to interest, inform and entertain 
the entire family. 


It maintains a highly organized carrier sys- 
tem, so that every Indianapolis family that 
wants to read The News ... and more than 4 
out of every 5 of them do... may enjoy 
prompt delivery of their newspaper at their 
home. Only 4% of The News city circulation 
is sold on the street. In Indianapolis, The 
News is the established family buying guide, 
because it gets attentive readership in the 
home. 





New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 











Member of the 100.000 at of American Cities 
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110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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“NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER 
OF INVENTION” 


(Wycherly) 


and BOONE OFFICES 


Necessity now demands that 
we follow the recent opening of 
a Pacific Coast office with one in 
Cleveland. Recognition of the in- 
dustrial importance of the great | CA 
State of Ohio makes this move 


imperative. 
RO. 


The office will be in charge of INT 
Roy M. Hutchinson, who has for J 7" 

. CHICAS 
years covered Ohio from our §f tee 


m a BOSTO 
Detroit office. 5 Wied 


The Boone Organization which 
will be represented through this 
new Office interprets for manufac- 
turers a consuming group of 
25,000,000 people in eleven city 
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markets where the dollars turn 
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over at the fastest rate. 


The rapid growth of this great 
service organization has been 
made necessary by the continually 
increasing demand for the type 
of assistance the Boone Man can 
render. Our expansion will con- 
tinue to keep pace with this in- 
creased demand. 


CALL THE 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
Hearst Building 


BOSTON 
5 Winthrop Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hearst Building 
CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Building 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bidg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Temple Building 








New York Journal 
Boston American 
Albany Times-Union 
Detroit Times 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Detroit Times 


DAILY 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Washington Times-Herald 


Chicago American 
Baltimore News 

Omaha Bee-News 
Atlanta Georgian 


SUNDAY 
Syracuse American 
Omaha Bee-News 
Washington Herald 


Baltimore American 
Rochester American 
Atlanta American 
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T is the money an 
individual has to 
spend that determines 
whether or not he is 
a prospective pur- 
chaser of advertised 


goods. 
q 


HEREFORE, ad- 
vertising must 
consider its potential 


market in terms of 


dollars and cents, 
rather than rely on 
census or circulation 


totals. 
q 


DVERTISING 

must concentrate 

on that portion of the 

populace which offers 

the greatest possibili- 

ties for immediate 
profitable sales. 


gq 


HIS newspaper, 
by the very na- 
ture of its contents, 
has separated the buy- 


The Metro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 







ing group of the De- 
troit market from the 
element that lacks the 
means to respond to 
advertising. It has as- 
sembled, so to speak, 
the above average in- 
come families into one 
huge, complete and 
easily influenced 


market. 
q 


HIS statement is 

borne out by the 
fact that it actually 
costs less per line in 
the Free Press to 
reach a million dol- 
lars of potential pur- 
chasing power than 
in any other news- 
paper in Detroit. 


vee Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
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U.’s Left-Handed Clipping Campaign May Have a 


Left-Handed Result 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


reports 
that 


T now appears, from 

that trickle back from 
classic battlefield where is being 
waged the Tussle of the Trade- 
Marks, that a new preferred posi- 
tion in magazine advertising is on 
ts way toward being created. It 
will possibly be known to the trade 
as O. B. O. C. A., which is a 
concise and professional-sounding 
way of saying, On the Back of a 
Cigarette Advertisement. Should 
this come to pass, it will be caused, 
not by publishers seeking added 
premiums for their advertising 
pages, but, of all things, by the 
inadvertent hand of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Some of the ladies of the W. C. 
l. U. are going through their mag- 
azines these days and clipping out 
pages carrying pronouncements in 
behalf of those items which, re- 
spectively: enable thousands of 
sheep to have dips; are served by 
iresh hostesses; remove ash-trays 
from the mouth; or are as good as 
the nation’s 471,659 telephone oper- 
ators, or whatever the figure is. 
These clippings are then forwarded 
to the advertisers whose copy hap- 
pened to be on the reverse side of 
the cigarette page, together with 
a little note explaining it all. And 
that goes for lace curtains, bed- 
room slippers, baking powder or 
any product, however unquestioned 
its moral standing. 

Here is one of those letters, re- 
ceived recently by a prominent ad- 
vertiser. It is typewritten and 
appears to be of the form variety. 
It reads: 

Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing your advertisement 
TOM. cecccccee Magazine in accor- 
lance with a pledge made by an 
ever-increasing number of Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union work- 
ers that they will remove cigarette 
lvertisements from our magazines 
s soon as they arrive. 

I am sending you this letter to 

you know that your advertise- 
ent was not seen by the readers 


our home, not that we have any 
objections to your line, but because 





it appeared on the back of a page 
advertising cigarettes. 
Respectfully, 


From the standpoint of the pure 
ethics of the lady’s action, this 
sort of treatment of an innocent 
bystander in the advertising pages 
seems a little unreasoned. And 
from the standpoint of the motive 
in mind it seems a little left- 
handed as an offensive tactic. For 
the ultimate object is not totally 
obscure; the wounded innocent is 
presumably supposed to become 
enraged at the boycott of his copy 
and demand the omission of .ciga- 
rette advertisements from maga- 
zines which he uses. 

This project, it is learned from 
W.. C. T. U. headquarters, has 
been going on for two years or so 
under the direction of a clipping 
department organized for that ex- 
press purpose. Inquiry among pub- 
lishers and advertising agents re- 
veals only occasional letters of this 
kind thus far. But the letter as- 
sures that an “ever-increasing” 
number are taking the pledge. And 


this seems only logical. With the 
fiscal exigencies of the “present 
situation” that make prolonged 


shopping tours spiritually unsatis- 
factory, ladies have a good deal 
more time on their hands in which 
to do clipping. 

This movement must not be al- 
lowed to die. These ladies must 
be encouraged, intensively and at 
once. Advertisers fortunate enough 
to secure position on the reverse of 
cigarette advertisements might do 
well to guarantee to pay the post- 
age on all clippings sent in. 

There will, of course, be some 
who will protest at this piece of 
advice as being at variance with 
the best interests of advertising. Is 
not, they will ask, the advertis- 
ing of the innocent advertiser being 
wilfully boycotted, will not his 
business suffer? 

Such people are thinking only in 
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terms of the motive of the thing 
and do not have the fundamentals 
of advertising clearly in mind. 
They are directed to examine the 
letter again. It will be seen that 
the logic, as well as the sentence 
structure, is a trifle awkward. 

The lady says she is writing to 
“let you know that your advertise- 
ment has not been seen by the 
readers of our home.” This is 
obviously a mechanical impossi- 
bility. How a lady, or a gentleman 
for that matter, could clip out an 
advertisement, seek in it for the 
name and address of the advertiser 
and dispatch a letter to him with- 
out seeing the advertisement is not 
quite clear to the practical mind. 
In fact her clipping activity has 
attracted her attention to that ad- 
vertisement more surely than the 
finest headline and _ illustration. 
Moreover, it doesn’t seem con- 
sistent with feminine qualities that 
her curiosity would not usually be 
sufficiently aroused to have run 
through the copy of this advertise- 
ment that has been singled out by 
her purpose. And let it be remem- 
bered that this lady is the one who 
does the great preponderance of 
buying in her family, granted she 
has a family. And if she hasn't, 
she has told a whopper in her 
letter. 

In contradiction of this point, it 
might be argued that the lady’s 
conviction of the righteousness of 
her purpose would cause her to 
scorn the product mentioned de- 
spite the fact it has so forcefully 
been brought to her attention. This, 
again, can only be said in ignorance 
of feminine nature. If it is the 
least bit daring to own such a 
pariah among products, the lady 
will be all the more determined to 
have it. 

And so it becomes clear that the 
advertisers who are thus favored 
by the clipping attention of W. C. 
T. U. ladies should do all they can 
to encourage them. In the case 
of a product with repeat sales, it 
might be well to send her a gen- 
erous sample. In any event, the 
manufacturer who will not at least 
express his appreciation in a little 
note is indeed an ungrateful cad. 
Something friendly like the fol- 
lowing, for instance: 
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Dear Mrs. So-and-So: 

We are writing to acknowledge 
with thanks your recent letter en- 
closing a copy of our advertisement 
in Blank magazine. Our advertising 
agency had said something about 
running an advertisement and we 
are happy to learn through your 
kindness that they have gone 
through with it. The advertising 
representative of this magazine once 
told us they had a subscriber in 
your town and we are glad to have 
a check-up on that point, too. 

Your generosity has already been 
great, but we hope that you will 
continue to clip our advertisements 
when they meet your qualifications 
and send them to us. 

With kindest personal regards. 





Advertising Manager. 


There are other interesting pos- 
sibilities in this whole idea, once 
it gets known to the general pub- 
lic. There are other people who 
are against other things besides 
cigarettes, on one ground or an- 
other. Chain stores, white flour, 
the automobile, public utilities, high 
heels, Second Empire hats and 
stiff collars, for example. 


E. J. McLaughlin with News- 
paper Radio Programs, Inc. 


Edward J. McLaughlin, formerly an 
Eastern account executive with the New 
York Evening Graphic, has joined News- 
paper Radio Programs, Inc., New York, 
a new national radio newspaper repre 
sentative business with offices at 2 Park 
Avenue. Before joining the Graphic 
Mr. McLaughlin had been with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


A. O. McGinnis Advanced by 
General Foods Sales 


Allen O. McGinnis, for the last year 
and a half assistant sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh district sales office of the 
General Foods Sales Company, Inc., has 
been transferred to New York, where 
he will be assistant to James F. Brown- 
lee, vice-president of the company. 


E. L. Townsend with “Golf 
Illustrated” 


Earle L. Townsend, formerly Eastern 
advertising manager of The Sportsman 
and, more recently with the New York 
sales staff of Home & Field, has joined 
the sales staff of Golf Illustrated, New 
York. He was for ten years with The 
Spur. 


Appoint World Wide Agency 

Rodman & English, builders, have ap- 
pointed the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation, New York, to direct their 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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ur Daily Survey 


Here's a feast for survey addicts—a survey 
a day to keep doubt away. Every week- 
day stacks of Chicago Americans appear 
beside stacks of three other Chicago even- 
ing papers on hundreds of newsstands. 
And Chicago, not by mail or through “our 
trained interviewers” but by the direct act 
of purchase, daily discloses its evening 
paper preferences. 


For over ten years and with increasing em- 
phasis Chicago has made the Chicago 
American its first choice among Chicago 
evening papers. Audited circulation fig- 
ures bear witness to that, supplying the 


only index to newspaper preference that 
is free from bias, illusions of prestige and 
downright falsehood. 


The advertiser who matches Chicago's 
preferences with his own, buying space as 
Chicago buys newspapers, is as close to 
“scientific” media selection as any amount 
of surveys could ever bring him — and he 
is saved the cost of the surveys. 


i Cc A G O 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its 
ELEVENTH YEAR of circulation 
leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Can the Muncie Plan 
Be Made National? 


CuHartes Brum ADVERTISING 
CoRPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

n your issue of June 25 (also in 
the two preceding issues) you had 
some mention of an effort to meet 
the unemployment situation under 
the name of the “Muncie Plan.” 

I have not seen any reference to 
this plan since the June 25 issue. 
Is any additional information avail- 


able? 
Geo. T. Srreet, Jr. 


T is the human interest appeal 

to the Muncie Plan that makes 
it so logical a method for other 
cities to follow. It is herewith sug- 
gested to Messrs. Silas Strawn and 
Julius Barnes, who have been called 
in by the President to investigate 
local plans, that they give close 
attention to the plan operated so 
successfully by Muncie, Ind. 

Described in Printers’ INK of 
June 11, 18 and 25, the plan in 
brief began with a group of donors 
who advertised the suggestion that 
business be put back to work. In 
accomplishing this, the sponsors 
concentrated upon what is cer- 
tainly one of the key industries— 
construction—but kept their appeal 
to the renovating suggestion. Any- 
thing from painting a house or 
adding a bathroom, to putting in a 
new pane of glass, was grist for 
the mill. The chamber of com- 
merce, labor men and leading or- 
ganizations co-operated in advertis- 
ing. Then, each job as it was 
started was used as an illustration 
for another piece of advertising. 
Thus the ball was started rolling 
and within a few days no less than 
100 projects were in work. 

It is no sporadic job that they 
are doing in Muncie, for a new 
appropriation has been made, they 
are continuing the paid advertising, 
broadcasts over the local radio sta- 
tion are under consideration, and a 
complete check-up and survey of 
possibilities is now under way. In 
Muncie the men who are working 
the plan believe that the surface 
has merely been scratched and yet 
at the very start of the job no less 
than 300 men were put back to 
work in that one city. The plan 
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has the advantage of simplicity, 
human interest and ease in starting. 
It can, as a matter of fact, be 
started by any two men over a 
luncheon table who will agree to 
underwrite the first advertisement 
in their local paper. 

We feel confident that if Messrs 
Barnes and Strawn make a careful 
survey of the Muncie plan it wil! 
become a tangible, concrete sugges 
tion endorsed by them for hundreds 
of other cities. 

A similar plan has been adopted 
by the city of Des Moines. It is 
being considered in a score of othe: 
cities. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce and various building 
associations throughout the coun- 
try are interested in it as a pra 
tical example of what can be don 
locally by a group of determine: 
citizens.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Becomes Soule, Feeley & 


Richmond 

Barlow, Feeley & Richmond, In 
Syracuse, N. Y., and New York adve 
tising agency, has changed its name t 
Soule, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., follow 
ing the election of R. G. Soule as pres 
ident. Mr. Soule, who was formerly 
sales manager of the Merrell-Soule diy 
sion of The Borden Company, succeeds 
E. S. Barlow who has retired as presi 
dent of Barlow, Feeley & Richmond. 

Other officers of the company now in 
clude: Robert S. Feeley, vice-president 
in charge of art; Ralph Richmond, vic: 
resident in charge of copy; Adlai S 
ardin, vice-president and manager of 
the New York office; Freida W. O'Leary, 
treasurer, and Ray Reeder, secretary 

Oscar F. Soule is a director, as ar 
R. G. Soule, Mr. Feeley, Mr. Richmon: 
and Mr. Hardin. 


Lee Porter with Electrical 
Trade Publications 


Lee Porter, formerly director of a 
vertising service of the Gage Publica 
tions, has been appointed to organize th 
Eastern copy department, at New York, 
of the Electrical Trade Publishing Cor 
pany, Chicago. This department wil! 
serve Eastern advertisers in both 7 
Jobber’s Salesman and Electrical Co: 
tracting. 


R. V. Cline Joins 


James 

Russell V. Cline, for over seventeen 
years with the advertising departme:t 
of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co: 
pany, Akron, Ohio, where he has served 
as both assistant advertising manace' 
and advertising manager, has joined T! 
Sweeney & James Company, Clevela: 
advertising agency. 


Sweeney & 
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LET OUR 
CONSCIENCE 


BE YOUR 
GUIDE! 


WHEN your specifications 
call for a certain kind of 
material, we don’t feel en- 
tirely relieved of respon- 
sibility if there’s another 
which will serve your pur- 
pose better, or will save 
you money. 


In a case like that, we like 
to make our suggestions—in 
a still, small voice, of course. 
For naturally, we try to give 
the customer what he wants. 
But we believe that what 
he also expects is the benefit 
of everything we ve learned 
in handling many hundreds 
of finely printed jobs. 


Charles Francis Peese 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


New York 


461 Eighth Avenue 
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DP * 000. 000 babies 


and suburbs sinee 1920 


of them are News readers! 


News circulation for July exceeded 1,320,000 daily; 1,700,000 Sunday 


THE a NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + 
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To EUROPE 


—to forget their 
troubles! 


On July 16, Capper’s Farmer’s European Tour 
sailed from New York. In the party were 83 
farmers and small town folks from the Midwest 
bound for a vacation trip to England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries. 


According to Cunard officials, the Capper’s 
Farmer party was one of the largest single 
groups of vacationists leaving New York this 
year. 


A jaunt to Europe costs real money. The aver- 
age fare for this Capper’s Farmer party was 
$800 per person. Add to this amount, the many 
usual “extras and incidentals” which go with a 
pleasure trip abroad, and you will find that the 
average expenditure of persons on this tour will 


be easily $1,000. 


Need we say more? ‘ 





ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
TOPEKA, KANSAS CIRCULATION 975,000 
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Fourteen Ways to Cut Waste in 
Distributing Dealer Helps 


\n Analysis of the Plans That Are Being Employed by Fifty Adver- 
tisers to Put the Merchandising of Dealer Helps on a More 
Efficient Basis—Second of a Series of Three Articles 


By E. B. Weiss 


HE first article in this series 

of three described four methods 
of reducing waste in the distribu- 
tion of dealer help material. The 
fourteen methods discussed in the 
three articles of this series are 
plans that have been developed, 
and are actually being used today, 
by one or more of the fifty-odd 
advertisers who contributed to this 
survey. 

x ~ * 

Reference has already been made 
to the practice of writing retailers 
about dealer help material. In con- 
junction with other plans of adver- 
tising and sampling this literature 
to merchants, it comprises an im- 
portant method of reducing waste. 

H. J. Dewey, advertising man- 
ager, Hartmann Trunk Co., says: 
“Whenever we send dealer help 
material to our retailers we send 
them a form letter which is so 
processed and signed that it has 
every appearance of a personal 
communication. We tell them, in 
the first part of the letter, what 
the ‘help’ is, explain its function 
and ways in which they can use it. 
Then we tell them it is absolutely 
free and that it is available in 
limited quantities. 

“Below the signature is an order 
blank with the following questions : 
How do you wish them imprinted? 
llow many will you use? When do 
you want them? Also, in many 
instances we ask them how they 
intend to use them. 

“Tt is our idea that if we can 
make the dealer consider all these 
things that we have at least created 
a favorable reception and accep- 
tance for the material and have 
made him think about it.” 

A typical letter used by the 
Hartmann Trunk Co. reads: 

Here are twelve merchandising 


leaflets illustrating Hartmann models 
in their actual colors. They may be 





used effectively in many ways— 
envelope stufférs—statement inserts 
—package enclosures or with specia! 
mailings. 

You may order them with or with- 
out the prices—quantities of one or 
more numbers or complete sets of 
twelve. The container may be im- 
printed with your firm name and 
address if you wish. Retail prices 
will be in accordance with the sug- 
gested retail price list mailed to 
you with the 1931 Hartmann catalog. 

And here is your summer news- 
paper campaign all laid out for you. 

erchandising Service No. 31 con- 
tains most every size advertisement 
—one column ads—two column ads 
—mats of the complete ad or elec- 
tros—all free—order blank on last 
page. Order now. 


The Arcturus Radio Tube Com- 
pany sends a sample of each new 
dealer help to jobbers and distrib- 
utors, together with a letter re- 
questing them to specify the quan- 
tity necessary. A large glassware 
company gets from its jobbers 
lists of dealers who these jobbers 
think will use displays. The com- 
pany goes over these lists carefully 
to eliminate duplication of names 
and then sends out letters to the 
dealers telling them about the dis- 
play that is being offered, men- 
tions that the jobbers had sug- 
gested their mames and asks 
whether they intend to use the 
display immediately. If they do not 
intend using it promptly, they are 
asked to give the exact date on 
which it will be used so that the 
display may be shipped at the 
proper time. Where the delivery 
date is deferred by the dealer, the 
company writes him again when the 
display is shipped out. 

H. Harrison, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion of 
The Miller Company, reports: 
“Rather than send out quantities of 
a new folder or mailing piece, we 
write a letter suggesting the dif- 
ferent types of activity this adver- 
tising piece may be used for, send 
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ADVERTISING INVOICE cance wan 
The BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. | a2 ss 
TOWSON, MARYLAND BALEEMAN'S NUMBER. 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS “4 
Wik she Piel Grp ond Trigger Seach” 
CUSTOMER'S COPY 
7 AD 2749 
To Jonn Doe Distributing Go. 
103 Sighty-Sixth Avenue Date July 17, lead 
Woodhaven, L.I., New York 
Req. from Same 


Req. date 14-31 














p.P.0 
The material listed below was shipped to you vis Exp. o 
QUANTITY DESCRIPTION PRICE AMOUNT 
25 No. 21 catalogs 210 2.50 
15 Fender Straightener inserts 08 1.20 
500 Miniature catalogs, No. 951, imp. O01 5.00 
2 Hex Hangers 225 250 
1 Automotive window display 2.70 2.70 
1 5° Wing 1.20 1.30 
15.20 
Ted os me re wate ter hem lt mt py ea 
WATCH FOR THIS SHIPMENT! 
wore e fo me chery fo ries Aduermemng Manerwal. Pom 5 oa) 














This “No Charge” Advertising Invoice, Used by Black & Decker, Has a Number 
of Real Advantages 


a copy of the piece with the letter, 
and ask the dealer to advise us 
how many copies he wants. We 
find we get a rather enthusiastic 
response to this type of mailing. 
Most of the letters that come to 
us are personally written indicating 
that the dealer has gone to at least 
a little trouble.” 

The Ault-Williamson Shoe Com- 
pany advertises its dealer helps in 
its catalogs and house magazines. 
Other companies also make avail- 
able dealer helps a regular feature 
of their house magazines. 

These references to plans of 
communicating with the dealer 
with regard to dealer helps have 
been concerned largely with writ- 
ing him before the helps are 
shipped. Some companies also 
write simultaneously with the ship- 
ment of the display. Thus, a notion 
manufacturing company sends out 
a letter like this: 

It is a pleasure to send you, at 
the suggestion of Mr. (name of 


salesman) one of the new Blank 
window display cards. This card 


costs you nothing. It costs us ..... 

You'll agree that it is most at 

tractive. It is printed in ten rich 
colors. It has life, conveys the idea 
of quality very well, tells the Blank 
story convincingly and is ideal to 
set up in a window or on a ledge 
or counter. 
_ Your co-operation in setting it up 
in a conspicuous place as soon as 
you receive it will be appreciated. 
Perhaps you will find it convenient 
to set it up with several boxes of 
Blank in a window for a while. 

When you take it out of the win- 
dow, we suggest that you display it 
permanently on a ledge or counter 
where all eyes can see it. If you'll 
do this we're sure it will help to 
stimulate your Blank sales. 

Will you please sign and return 
the enclosed post card as soon as 
you receive the display card? Thank 
you. 

* * * 


An offshoot of this plan of writ- 
ing the dealer is suggested in a 
letter from the advertising man- 
ager of a large building material 
manufacturing company. Says this 
executive: “We have contemplated 
for some time sending out a paid 
invoice to each dealer to whom 
shipment of samples and dealer 
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FIFTH MARKET OF THE NATION 





i) 


BUSINESS?“ 


Yes — in Florida ~ 


—because Florida is a veritable kaleidoscope of diversified products. Never 
a month in The Florida Times-Union Areas, without NEW purchasing 
power—coming in cash from outside. 

July a slow month? Over in Area 3, at just one point the first day’s new 
tobacco sales were $9,500. 

Down in Area 6, July sponge sales exceeded $110,000 and at another point 
in the same area they made and sold 33,000,000 cigars. 


And in Area 7 they shipped (of all things) five TONS of frog legs, a wholly 
new industry, by the way. 
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These are merely four measureable reasons why Florida is 
a year-round market, and why “‘Florida’s Foremost News- 
paper” accomplishes such positive returns for advertisers. 





Che Florida Cimes-Union Sanemaneemane 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
A. B. C. March 31, 1931—52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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help material is made, but have not 
yet put this plan in operation. It 
is our feeling that the average 
dealer has very little conception 
of the cost of four-color. folders, 
window display material, etc., and 
would be more reasonable in his 
requests if he were shown the 
actual cost of the material being 
sent to him. We believe this also 
applies to the salesmen, as very 
few of them have any experience 
in buying printing. 

“We also feel that the dealer is 
much more apt to use the dealer 
help material which we send to 
him if he is given an idea of its 
value in dollars and cents. He is 
more likely to feel that we, as 
manufacturers, are making a very 
real contribution in helping him 
to increase his sales, provided, of 
course, that our dealer help mate- 
rial is effective.” 

This plan is in actual use by The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Robert 
D. Black, advertising manager, in- 
forms us: “We have felt that the 
distributor would have more re- 
spect for the tremendous amount of 
free advertising material that we 
furnish if he had any conception 
of its cost. Therefore, immediately 
upon shipment, we invoice the job- 
ber at our cost for the material 
and print a notation on the invoice 
that there is no charge for this 
material. We feel that these in- 
voices passing regularly through 
the distributor’s hands, will make 
him place a different valuation on 
our literature than if we did not 
call this phase of it to his attention. 

“A copy of this invoice also goes 
to our branch office and to our ter- 
ritorial salesman who calls upon 
that distributor. Another copy is 
retained in our records. By send- 
ing copies of this invoice to our 
managers and salesmen we know 
that our field men are immediately 
aware of any shipment of advertis- 
ing material that has been made 
to any distributor. Then, when they 
call on the distributor, they can 
check on whether the material is 
being used. We believe this one 
feature more than pays for our 
trouble of billing advertising mate- 
rial on no charge invoices.” 

= 


methods of re- 


The various 
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stricting helps discussed so far, it 
will be noticed, almost all involve 
the assistance of the manufacturer’s 
salesmen. Any plan, however, that 
includes the use of road men must 
be preceded and accompanied by 
a never-ending campaign of educa- 
tion. As J. H. Cattell, generat 
manager of the Warner-Patterson 
Co., puts it: “The average manu- 
facturer’s salesman is very prone 
to be liberal with advertising mat- 
ter to his customer, but we have 
been. quite successful in educating 
our men to send out to the cus- 
tomer the actual number needed. 
That, I think, is the biggest thing 
we have done in reducing waste in 
display matter.” 

It is scarcely possible to delineate 
methods of educating salesmen in 
this respect. It is a continual 
process that goes on in all con- 
tacts, written, printed and personal, 
with the men. 

_There are, however, many spe- 
cific plans that may be employed 
to make the salesmen more efficient 
distributors of dealer helps. Some 
of these have been hinted at in 
preceding paragraphs, such as the 
use of requisition slips, sending 
paid invoices to the salesmen, etc 
Others are covered in the following 
paragraphs : 

* * * 

A vast amount of dealer helj 
material is actually handed out by 
the salesmen. This is a particularly 
common practice where the sales- 
men travel in automobiles. It is so 
frequently done, and the mechanics 
of the plan are so well known that 
mere mention is sufficient in this 
symposium. 

* . * 

Where the salesmen do not carr 
the material with them, a number 
of companies arrange for the sales- 
men to check up on the use of the 
“helps” in the retail store. Thus, 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Com- 
pany reports: “It is the salesman’s 
job to check up on use of the 
material and to show the dealer 
how the helps may be most effec- 
tively employed. We are graduall; 
getting our men to do a better jo! 
as time goes by.” 

A maker of electric washing 
machines tells us: “One of the 
duties of our factory salesman, 
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* *  %* ~~ New York’s 
Most Interesting Newspaper 


— KOR 
MEN’S WEAR 
ADVERTISERS 


New York men blossomed out in light weight suits 
this summer. Quite a bit more than usual. But the 
American can hardly take all the credit. The hot 
weather helped, of course. But New York summer 
temperature is always high. 

But the American did have something to do with 
it. For one thing, it was the only paper in town 
whose editorial columns energetically advocated the 
healthfulness of light weight suits for men. 

Whatever .caused it, the result was PLUS business 
for local merchants and cleaned out stocks of light 
weight suits. 

Men’s wear and department stores have found 
how effective American advertising is. Wanamaker, 
Sak’s—Sth Avenue, McCreery, Bloomingdale, Wal- 
lach, Browning King, Weber & Heilbroner, and Bro- 
kaw, among others, have started to use the American 
since last March. Altman and Rogers Peet almost 
doubled their linage, and Macy increased theirs ten 
times over 1930’s figure tor the same months. 

All of which proves that the American is New 
York’s most interesting newspaper—not merely to its 
readers but to its local retail advertisers. 

And it will be as interesting for any national ad- 
vertiser selling products to men. 


















































NEW YORK AMERICAN 











New York’s Most Interesting Newspaper 
Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
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e RUE Story was the only women's mag 
Wines to show a gain in advertising lineagé 
for August, 1931, compared with the same month of last year 
according to Printers’ Ink's Four Year Record of Advertising 
True Story with a total of 58 pages of advertising i 
August ranks third among the seven leading generap 
women's magazines; only three pages less than the secon 
ranking publication. 
True Story continues to carry a greater volume of ad 
vertising month after month and year after year becausé 
of the unique qualities of the magazine and of the marke 


it reaches. Consider the following facts closely. 


No other magazine published at any price 


Genuine ; 
can point to a voluntary newsstand sale o 


Reader twormillion copies monthly. Voluntary news 
stand sale is the true indication of the reade 
Interest | , | 
interest of any magazine. These women wh¢ 
walk to the newsstand and buy True Story at 25c pe 
copy, do so because of interest only—they want to reod 
the magazine. There is no forced circulation—no unwrappec 


copies — every copy of True Story is bought to be read 





omens Magazine 


wi Sain 


This reader interest assumes a greater signif- 


eader 


icance when combined with reader buying 

power. True Story readers have money to 

spend—and they are spending it. They are 
ower rena eae 

spending six million dollars annually for True 

tory at the newsstand—$600,000 more than the newsstand 

@evenue of the six leading women’s magazines combined! 


hat's tangible, honest-to-goodness buying power. 


The experience of advertisers in True 
dvertising Story has been phenomenal. Advertisers 
esults find that True Story is the most produc- 
tive magazine on their lists. Returns from 
tue Story are breaking long standing sales and inquiry 
cords. This is another indication that True Story concen- 
ates in a new market of magazine readers—readers who 
eldom if ever read any other magazine. This new market 
ached only by True Story costs less per thousand readers 
an any other monthly magazine—and the dollar and 
nts return to you represented by merchandise sold, will 


rpass any magazine on your list. 
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As the only large Los Angeles newspaper owned and perso 























edited on the spot, the Los Angeles Times speaks the lo- are ¢ 

cal language. It produces its own features. and depart- mo 

ments, takes the initiative in local affairs, and valiantly perm 

supports local rights without fear of antagonizing other for tl 

communities. On 

merc! 

That is why permanent inhabitants—the home owners & De 

and regular customers whose influence among dealers wy 
, 3 omega -ast. 

counts most—subscribe to The Times, giving it the larg- distri 
est home-delivered circulation on the Coast. men, 

set wy 

cours 

juest 

play 

ause 

“nous 

Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michi- proba 
gan Blvd., Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Repre- pro 

sentative: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White A ¢ 
Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. . 
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when calling on dealers in his ter- 
ritory, is to check the supply of 
dealer helps which the dealer has 
on hand. The factory salesman 
analyzes the situation, and if the 
dealer is in need of dealer helps, 
he orders them. He also instructs 
the dealer in the proper use of all 
dealer helps. In the case of window 
display material, our salesmen are 
coached, in order to get the dealer 
to use it intelligently, to arrange 
the window display for the dealer 
if necessary. 

It stands to reason that any plan 
of getting salesmen to check on 
material in the stores is going to 
be only partially effective. Sales- 
men have so many things to do that 
too much must not be expected in 
this respect. 

* + 

It will be noted that the washing- 
machine maker quoted above men- 
tions that his men are instructed 
actually to install displays where 
necessary. A number of companies 
make this a regular practice and 
here again the salesman’s car usu- 
ally figures in, since it is scarcely 
possible for a salesman to carry a 
day’s supply of dealer helps, espe- 
cially window displays, with him. 
Of course in many cases, as will 
be discussed later, the material is 
sent to the dealer with instruc- 
tions to hold it until the salesman 
calls. 

A manufacturer of a grocery 
specialty tells us that his window 
and counter displays are distributed 
personally by his salesmen. They 
are definitely instructed that they 
must actually install this material ; 
under no circumstances are they 
permitted to leave them in the store 
for the grocer to put up. 

On the other hand, H. E. Ditzel, 
merchandising manager of Sharp 
& Dohme, writes: “We do not dis- 
tribute advertising matter broad- 
cast. Our policy is to make 
distribution through our own sales- 
men, who see that the material is 
set up at the time of their call. Of 
course, when we do receive a re- 
juest from a druggist, we send dis- 
play material directly to him be- 
ause, since he was_ interested 


enough to write for it, he will 
probably use it.” 
A candy manufacturing company 
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works the plan this way, as ex- 
plained by the advertising man- 
ager: “We have an advertising 
requisition pad which provides 
spaces for the salesman to order 
our dealer help material. On this 
pad he is required to give the name 
and address of the merchant for 
whom he wishes the material. We 
then send the display material di- 
rect to the dealer with a note re- 
questing him to remind our sales- 
man on his next call to set up this 
material, 

“In this way we have an accurate 
check as to just where the material 
is going and we know that it is 
being used. It gives us also a check 
as to how consistently our sales- 
men use the promotional matter we 
provide for them. When you con- 
sider that our displays cost us from 
$1 to $2 each, it is easily apparent 
that we are effecting a considerable 
saving and, at the same time, pro- 
viding a basis for keeping a check 
on the promotional activities of our 
salesmen.” 

The handicaps in any plan of this 
sort are brought out by a manufac- 
turer of a line of electrical special- 
ties. He says: “It is not always 
possible for a salesman to install a 
window display for a dealer at the 
time he calls, for the reason that 
the window may have just been 
changed by the dealer. Or, the dis- 
play in the window may not have 
been there very long and conse- 
quently the dealer does not want to 
change it. For these reasons, we 
do not insist that our salesmen 
install window displays, although a 
number of them of course do assist 
dealers in this respect.” 

* * * 


A further development of the 
general plan involving the salesmen 
in the distribution of dealer helps 
is to keep a statistical analysis of 
the dealer help work each salesman 
does. The building material manu- 
facturing company previously re- 
ferred to has reached the point 
where it secures a monthly report 
that shows the quantity of each 
dealer help going into each sales- 
man’s territory and the dollar-and- 
cents value. Says the advertising 
manager : “This enables us to check 
up on our salesmen whose dealer 
help requisitions are out of line.” 
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Carrying this same idea a step 
farther, a manufacturer of a soap 
product has fixed a regular dealer- 
help quota for each salesman. This 
quota dictates the number of each 
type of help that each salesman 
ought to distribute, based on a 
thorough analysis of his customers. 
Then, to see that this quota is 
reached, the company has opened 
a “dealer-help” account for each 
salesman, and “charged” against 
him are so many folders, so many 
counter cards, so many window dis- 
plays, etc. 

Said the company’s general man- 
ager: “This enables us to know 
how many window trims, for in- 
stance, a salesman should have in 
his territory, and whether or not 
he has this number. We computed 
how many exterior panels should 
be up in a territory, and the ‘dealer 
help account’ tells us whether the 
quota was reached. The salesman 
was informed that he had just so 
many dealer helps to distribute in 
his territory, and this limitation of 
supply immediately reacted on the 
demand. Cut-outs weren't as plenti- 
ful as green trees any more. Now, 
when the salesman takes out ma- 
terial for a window trim, he uses it. 

“At the same time the salesmen 
were apprised of the new allotment 
basis, they were given a new form 
to fill out in conjunction with their 
regular weekly reports. This form 
yields us information as to the 
number of window trims put up 
in each territory, in what store, 
city or town, how long the trim 
has been up, in what condition it is 
and, if in poor condition, whether 
it ought to be renewed.” 

The advertising portfolio is 
sometimes designed specifically 
with the thought in view that it 
will help the salesmen in the more 
efficient distribution of dealer helps. 
For example, the advertising man- 
ager of a company making a house 
furnishings item, mentions: “Our 
salesmen’s advertising portfolio is 
so designed that it gives the sales- 
men the maximum assistance in 
distributing our dealer helps.” 

This purpose of the advertising 
portfolio is frequently overlooked 
because those who plan the port- 
folio are thinking primarily of its 
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use in dramatizing the consumer 
campaign. Actually, the advertis- 
ing portfolio, properly planned 
with the line of dealer helps in 
mind, can become a valuable tool in 
the better placing of dealer helps 
which, in turn, means more eco- 
nomical distribution. 


* * * 


Finally, there is the plan of mail- 
ing dealer help material to the 
salesman, in care of the dealer on 
whom he is to call. This plan ties 
up with several of those mentioned 
in preceding paragraphs. It oper- 
ates best when employed in some 
such fashion as this: 

The salesman furnishes a list of 
the dealers on whom he is to call 
each day for the coming week or 
so, together with his estimate of 
the dealer helps each retailer will 
require. Headquarters then makes 
up a package which is mailed to 
the dealer but is addressed to the 
salesman, with a request that it be 
held for the salesman’s arrival. The 
salesman makes his request for the 
package his opening remark when 
he enters the dealer’s store and 
nothing much is said about mer 
chandise until the dealer help mat- 
ter is disposed of. 

(To be concluded.) 





New Account to 
Redfield-Coupe 


The Petroleum Derivatives Company, 
Montclair, N. J., manufacturer of Vapon 
liquid cleanser and Vapon facial milk. 
has Vary, its advertising account with 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency. 





New Account to Yarnell-Camp 


The Lake Mills Canning Companv. 
Lake Mills, Iowa, has appointed Yar 
nell-Camp, Inc., Minneapolis advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
A campaign, using newspapers in the 
North and Southwest, will be started ir 
September to feature the company’s Coo! 
Spring tomato juice. 





C. A. Macfie Advanced by 
Revere Copper & Brass 


C. A. Macfie, formerly manager of 
merchandise sales in the New York dis 
trict of Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
has been made assistant sales manage: 
of that company, with headquarters :t 
New York. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


fe The Sun-Telegraph, in July, carried 48 
S percent of all the display advertising appearing 
in Pittsburgh evening and Sunday newspapers. In 
the same month of last year it carried 45 percent; 
i and the year before 41 percent. The trend is 
f plainly to The Sun-Telegraph, as indicated by 
s the following chart. 
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n It is noteworthy that, now when advertisers 
h are more careful than ever of their expen- 
ditures, increased dependence is being 
placed on The Sun-Telegraph. 


2 Based on figures by Media Records .. . 
without arbitrary adjustment of any kind. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 





New Metropolitan Life Campaign 


to Use Se 


lling Copy 


Health and Welfare Campaign to Be Continued Separately 


Based on an Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


Leroy A. Lincoln 


Vice-President and General Counsel, 


FOk nine years the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has 
been an advertiser. Every month 
since August, 1922, without excep- 
tion, both the public and the 
advertising fraternity have been 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


this advertising was conceived. It 
has won such wide support that 
we feel charged with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the high plane 
which has been characteristic of 
that campaign. Our new campaigi 





shown advertisements— 
all units in a campaign 
which is outstanding in 
the history of educa- 
tional advertising. 
None of this copy 
has carried a _ word 
about the sale of life 
insurance. The cam- 
paign has never de- 
parted from its health 
and welfare messages, 
expressive of the ideal 
which led to Metropol- 
itan’s enlistment in the 
ranks of advertising. 
Next month, however, 
full-page space in 
magazines will carry 
straight selling copy on 
the advantages of life 
insurance, in general, 
as exemplified in Met- 
ropolitan policies. 
News of such a cam- 
paign led to an inter- 
view with Leroy A. 
Lincoln, vice - president 





Talking to the man who regularly 
invests part of his salary or wages 
in Life 






Insurance 
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and general counsel. 
The first question asked First 
him was: “Is this new 
campaign a logical and 
planned outcome of the nine-year 
program which has been under way 
and which has won so much good- 
will for the company?” 
“Emphatically, it is not,” Mr. 
Lincoln answered. “There have al- 
ways been people in the company 
and among our agents who wished 
we would do some advertising of 
our business. Our health and wel- 
fare advertising was never intended 
to be selling copy. We have jeal- 
ously guarded the spirit in which 


Advertisement in Metropolitan’s 
New Business Campaign 


will be entirely separate, even to 
the point where we will see to it 
that no two advertisements, one 
for each campaign, appear in the 
same issue of a publication. 

“Of course, we feel that general 
public regard for the Metropolitan 
ought to be high because of our 
health and welfare campaign. Our 
new campaign is not designed to 
meet an emergency, as you ask. 

“Suggestions have been made to 
us that we join in co-operative 
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The real heart of the lettuce is not the center, but the outside green 
leaves where vitamin concentration is thirty to forty times greater 


than at the center. 


Delineator readers are constantly and authoritatively 
informed by Delineator Institute’s Department of 
Nutrition of the most practical nutritional discoveries 
made in the world’s outstanding scientific laboratories. 





Delineator Institute exists primarily 
OF PROVED MERIT gs ! : 
DELINEATOR for the editing of more interesting 
INSTITUTE . ° 
and more helpful service articles 
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nited States 


2 ofity circulation concentration 


Among the 49 leading evening news- 
papers in the 49 American cities of 
over 150,000 population, The Cleve- 
land Press ranks sixth in percentage 


ynong leading evening dailies 





of circulation concentra- 





tion. 
When you advertise 
in The Press 85.1% of —< 
c . ; cat TAMIA ounalh 
those who read your pets 
messages will live in the 
immediate city of pub- 





lication—within easy, 











quick, convenient reach 








your product is sold. 

Few other American newspapers 
offer a circulation so completely 
concentrated, so completely adequate. 


leveland Press 


| SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


° . The True Cleveland Market, the A.B.C. “City- 
of the stores in which and-Suburban” territory, in which 94.7% of 


The Cleveland Press circulation is concentrated 





ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
EWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES -« DALLAS 
ETROIT + PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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campaigns with other companies. 
We have studied these suggestions 
and concluded that when we ad- 
vertise we should prefer to direct 
our campaign ourselves. This way, 
it is my opinion, we are certain to 
give support to our own field men, 
to simplify direction of our ad- 
vertising efforts and to have the 
assurance that any public announce- 
ment that is coupled with our name 
tells the message that we want told 
as we want to tell it. 

“A company of our history and 
responsibility, especially when it 
makes a new departure, must be 
in full charge where relations with 
the public are concerned. 

“We feel we can tell a story of 
life insurance, its usefulness in dif- 
ferent directions, which will pri- 
marily be identified with Metro- 
politan but which will be just as 
much a story for all life insurance 
as for Metropolitan in particular. 
We plan to talk about life insur- 
ance as a desirable acquisition on 
the part of the public. We plan to 
discuss the various types of insur- 
ance that are available for differ- 


ent situations. Specifically we aim 
to do our bit in educating people 
to the social and economic aspects 
of life insurance so that the Amer- 


ican public will be intelligently 
life-insurance minded.” 

The decision to go ahead with 
the new campaign was announced 
to the annual convention of Met- 
ropolitan agents. They received the 
announcement with cheers. Here 
is what Mr. Lincoln said on that 
occasion : 

“Great good has come from this 
advertising policy (the health ad- 
vertising campaign), and we pro- 
pose to continue it, in the future, 
as in the past. 

“But times change — situations 
change—policies change. To use 
the President’s phrase in this con- 
nection: ‘We cannot stand still, we 
must. progress, else we will go 
backward.’ This, we feel, must be 
true of our advertising policy. We 
do not propose to abandon our 
present program of monthly mes- 
sages on timely topics concerning 
the health, the welfare, the gen- 
eral interest, of the American peo- 
ple. But we do propose to examine 
the question of business advertis- 
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ing. We propose to canvass the 
possibilities of periodical messages 
concerning our business of life in- 
surance. We propose to study the 
kinds of business advertising which 
shall be appropriate to the size and 
standing of the Metropolitan, and, 
if it shall prove feasible, to com- 
mence, in the not too distant future, 
a series of dignified and forceful 
advertisements of our business. 

Metropolitan salesmen are taught 
to submit a program which is de- 
signed to meet the needs of their 
prospects. This method calls for a 
frank discussion of the responsi- 
bilities and aspirations of the pros- 
pect. No progress is made where 
people, as they sometimes do, think 
that the agent’s proposal is not 
one which fits their insurance 
needs. The new campaign will aim 
to strengthen confidence in the re- 
liable judgment of the agent who 
represents the Metropolitan. “You 
cannot know how much insurance 
you should have unless you talk to 
your agent’”—this is the gist of a 
theme that will run through the 
series. “Talk frankly to your Met- 
ropolitan agent,” the public will be 
advised. 

The schedule calls for full-page 
copy once a month in a list oi 
seven periodicals, both weeklies 
and monthlies. To avoid the ap- 
pearance of the health advertising 
and the new selling copy in the 
same issues of any magazine, the 
latter will run in a different issue 
of each weekly and in a monthly 
magazine list differing entirely 
from that used for the health 
campaign. 


New Accounts for McKee 


The Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
pay sone | agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising accounts of the 
Arlington Time Laboratories, Chicago, 
manufacturers of electric clocks; the 
Leslie F. Muter Company, Inc., also 
of Chicago, manufacturer of electrical 
specialties, and Cold Snap, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer and licensor of 
frozen confectionery machinery. 


Joins Cone, Rothenburg & 
Tv 
Noee 
Laurence W. Rotan, formerly with 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Times-Star, has 
joined the staff of Cone, Rothenburg & 
Noee, Inc., publishers’ representative 


His headquarters will be at the New 
York office. 














oduced by courtesy of Porker, Wilder & Co. Agency: Homman, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc 


ODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 

N ADVERTISING NO. 5 
GRANCEL 
FITZ 


Few commercial photographers of the older 


school have succeeded so notably in catch- 


ing the spirit of modern dynamic photog- 


raphy as has Grancel Fitz. As shown in this 


insert (the fifth of a series on modern 





Photography in advertising) his photos 
reflect an unusual skill in the natural posing 
of human models. You can almost see the 
deep, regular breathing of restful sleep of 
the lovely lady — used in a campaign for 
the Pequot Mills by Homman, Tarcher & 
Sheldon, which made selling history. 


(Above) Hear the hum of pleasant voices dis- 
cussing the “‘blindfold test”’ rising from this 
animated group. Then notice the natural- 
ness of each attitude and expression—a 
rare achievement in a picture making use 
of so many living models. The Fitz Studios 
made this picture for Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., and it was used widely in the Old 


Courtesy of P. Lorillard & C, 
Agency: Lennen & Mitche!!, Inc 








Reproduced by courtesy of Yardley & Co., 
lid. Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


e of the most difficult problems put up 
photographers is to create an atmos- 
re of culture and good breeding in 


rtising illustration. 


very happy choice of a model whose 
sonality seems to harmonize with the 
oduct advertised—Yardley's English Lav- 
der— adds to the effectiveness of this 
jet, restrained picture. One glance tells 
she's a thoroughbred, which was exactly 
ot N. W. Ayer desired to establish as 
tone of the ad. This photograph was 
d extensively and successfully in a nation 


fide Rotogravure advertising campaign. 


international Paper Company's com- 

<a 2 line of papers are desiqned to meet 
6 the requirements of gravure printing. 
takes gravure to get the most out of a 
dtograph, and it takes the best gravure 
pers to get the most out of gravure—for 
ways “Paper is the base of the job’’. 





‘PAPER 1S THE BASE OF THE JOB"' 





wrtesy Steinway & Sons. Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Modernistic photography her 
presents the modernist in musi 
The unusual and bizarre arrang 

ment of planes serves as o fit 
ting background for Mr. Georg 
Gershwin, shown here doing hi 
bit for Steinway. This campaig 
by N. W. Ayer used rotogre 


vure with remarkable succe 


INTERNATIONA 


PAPER COMPAN 
220 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK CIT 
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How Color Makes the Catalog 
Produce More Sales 


Properly Used, It Helps Move the Staples and These Pay the 
Main Profit 


E1senstapt Manvuracturinc Co. 
Sr. Louis 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give us any experiences 
relative to the productiveness of 
color as compared with black and 
white printing in catalogs, or in 
short the relative sales comparison 
between color and black and white 
regardless of the media used? 

E1senstapt MANUFACTURING Co., 

H. A. Warersury, 
Advertising Manager. 

N the modern catalog a page 

printed in colors is usually ex- 
pected to yield about twice as much 
sales volume as could be gained 
from a black and white page ad- 
vertising the same merchandise. 

In some cases the results will be 
more than that and in other cases 
somewhat less; twice is a fair 
average as it has been established 
by leading merchandisers who have 
carefully experimented with all 
classes of printing and are there- 
fore in a position to know what 
they are talking about. 

In answer to inquiries similar to 
the one here made by Mr. Water- 
bury, we have discussed this subject 
once or twice before in Print- 
ers’ Inx. But, in view of the pres- 
ent commendable and widespread 
effort to make advertising yield its 
utmost, another brief exposition is 
probably in order, even though we 
may cover some of the same 
ground that has been traveled be- 
fore. An accurate understanding of 
the use of color in advertising is 
going to be helpful. at the present 
juncture, to those who are striving 
to find ways and means of making 
their merchandise move faster into 
the consumer’s possession. 

There are two main reasons for 
using color in a catalog: One is to 
stress certain specific merchandise 
and quickly to increase the selling 
in those commodities. The second, 
and more important consideration, 
is that of giving added readability 
and interest to the book as a whole. 

Say what you will about the 
value of so-called feature pages in 
moving the specific merchandise 


they advertise, the main function 
of any catalog is to sell the every- 
day bread and butter staples that 
are set forth on the black and 
white pages. 

The big job the mail-order catalog 
has to perform is to induce people 
to read these pages of staples; if it 
cannot do this, and has to depend 
upon feature pages entirely, it is 
going to starve to death in a 
hurry. Hence color is introduced 
and is skilfully placed in the book 
with the object of inducing people 
to turn over as many pages as pos- 
sible. Every catalog seller knows 
that his sales depend, in mathe- 
matical proportion, upon his ability 
to cause people to study his catalog 
as a whole rather than merely 
skipping through it and confining 
their attention to the high spots. 
Color pages, strategically placed, 
are a great help in causing people 
to leaf through the book just to 
see what, if anything, they can 
find. When they do this the seller 
has won his case; his advertising 
is being read. 

A somewhat similar considera- 
tion applies of course in the case 
of publication advertising. Cor- 
rectly placed color in a magazine 
attracts more attention to the ad- 
vertisements thus treated; it also 
helps the advertisements that are 
printed in plain black and white in 
conformity with the body of the 
book 


The foregoing, based on the sec- 
ond premise we mentioned, is really 
the basic reason for the introduc- 
tion of color into a catalog in the 
first place. But, once in, it showed 
its usefulness in ways that were 


not expected at the time: It is 
powerful in moving seasonal 
goods that have to be disposed of 
within a limited period. It is ef- 
fective in selling overstocks that 
are eating their heads off and that 
pull down the organization’s aver- 
age net profit every additional day 
they are kept. 
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Look through almost any catalog 
where the color principle is scien- 
tifically employed and you will see 
that the feature pages are largely 
of seasonable goods or specials— 
the specials being merchandise 
that, for some reason or other, the 
house fears to carry over to an- 
other season. And, in using color 
to feature such goods, the house 
performs the double function of 
putting the selling pressure where 
it is most needed and at the same 
time sweetening up the book in a 
way that will attract more than 
the ordinary attention to the 
staples—which, obviously, yield the 
organization the greater part of its 
net profit. 

Let it be understood, however, 
that the larger mail-order houses 
would not for a moment consider 
running color work in their’ cata- 
logs if it were possible to attain 
something approaching the same 
merchandising results by the ex- 
clusive use of black and white 
pages. Get behind the scenes at 
Sears or Wards, talk to the men 
in charge of making the catalog 
and you will find that they regard 
color as a consummate nuisance, or 
at best a necessary evil. 

Their objection does not come 
primarily from the fact that color 
printing costs more than black and 
white. They object to the fact 
that color takes so long to produce 
and therefore seriously interferes 
with the merchandising scheme. 

The black-and-white pages can 
be kept open, if need be. up to two 
or three weeks of the mailing 
date, thus making it possible to in- 
sert last-minute purchases or re- 
vise prices in accordance with 
emergency marketing develop- 
ments. But, in the case of cata- 
logs such as Sears and Wards, 
with their editions of seven or 
eight million copies, the four-color 
process pages printed in the ordi- 
nary way have to go to press at 
least five months before the mail- 
ing date. 

The cause was for a long time 
the necessity for printing the 
process pages on flat bed presses, 
one color at a time—a slow opera- 
tion that could not be speeded up. 
The enormous difficulties the buy- 
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ers have under such a system are 
obvious. 

But all this, we believe, is in a 
fair way to be changed. In the 
fall and winter catalog of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, an ad- 
vance copy of which we have seen, 
there are a great number of four 
color process pages printed on 
what seems to be a high quality oi 
news stock. The printing was 
done on rotary presses. Moreover: 
the pages, in 64-page forms, were 
printed at the rate of approxi- 
mately 10,500 impressions an hour 
as against some 3,200 impressions, 
in only 32-page forms, done in the 
old way. The result was that the 
deadline on these pages was onl) 
six weeks before mailing date in 
stead of five months—quite a dif- 
ference to the buyer. 

This development came about 
through experiments made last 
year by some of Ward's catalog 
experts in the pressrooms of the 
New York News at Brooklyn. 
These tests established that it was 
possible and practicable to con- 
struct a press that would produce 
four-color process work at high 
speed—and that the work could be 
of a quality that would make it 
readily admissible into a first-class 
catalog. 

Ward authorized its printer to 
order two such presses especially 
constructed for catalog printing. 
There was inevitable delay in in- 
stallation which prevented certain 
preliminary experiments that John 
Shumway, the Ward superinten- 
dent of printing, wanted to make. 
The deadline was near and he had 
to push the edition through with- 
out much advance preparation. The 
result he characterizes as “pretty 
fair,” but not nearly as good as 
will be produced in the next. gen- 
eral catalog which goes to press 
during the coming winter. 

Sears Roebuck & Co. are stay- 
ing quite closely to the slower 
method of process color work, their 
reason being that they fear actual 
colors in the merchandise cannot 
be produced with the same fidelity 
on the faster presses. Ward’s sav 
the same thing in regard to mer- 
chandise such as rugs which must 
necessarily be presented on glazed 
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A Man's Paper 


—and a Woman's, 
too / 


































Everybody recognizes the influence of the Boston 
Transcript among men. Perhaps its equally inti- 
mate appeal to women is not so well known. 


In addition to the fullest reporting of wemen’s 
club and social news, the Boston Transcript con- 
ducts three departments of especial interest to 
women—lIndoor and Outdoor Gardens, The Quilt 
Club, and Nancy Carey's Daily Feature. The 
numerous letters that these departments regularly 
bring stamp the Boston Evening Transcript as a 
woman's paper, too. 


To sell goods that require the approval of Mr. 
and Mrs.—use the advertising columns of the 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Fr i Los A 1 Seattle 
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paper of a kind impracticable for 
a rotary press. But there are only 
relatively few such pages in the 
curent Ward book. 

We have gone into this in some 
detail because of its news value and 
because it probably marks an epoch 
in the development of catalog pro- 
duction. If it is what Mr. Shum- 
way says it is, then the merchan- 
dising burdens attendant upon the 
use of color in the great mail- 
order catalogs are just about over. 

To return specifically to Mr. 
Waterbury’s inquiry, it seems that 
his company should be interested in 
color primarily from a standpoint 
of making its catalog more attrac- 
tive—to “doll up” the presentation 
without any special attempt to 
show the merchandise in its origi- 
nal tints. 

We should think the Eisenstadt 
Manufacturing Company could use 
the latter method with good results 
even though its merchandise— 
jewelry, watches and diamonds— 
does not lend itself particularly to 
reproduction in color. The object 
here is to have extremely higii 
class engravings of the goods. Ab- 
solute fidelity of illustration is the 
big thing to be considered. Even 
so, color could be used to make 
the jewelry catalog attractive and 
more readable. The Eisenstadt com- 
pany probably has in its catalog 
wash drawings of women wearing 
or admiring diamond rings. It 
could add attractiveness to these 
pages by introducing color—a dash 
of rouge to the cheeks, perhaps. 
Or the women could be dressed in 
clothes other than black and white. 

Color, it seems, may be employed 
in the advertising of almost any 
kind of merchandise without the 
least sacrifice of dignity and with 
notable advantage to the selling. 
No general rule can be laid down, 
however. It works better with some 
products than with others. The 
thing to have everlastingly in 
mind, when one is doing this kind 
of advertising, is that the bread- 
and-butter staples comprise the 


merchandise upon which the main 
profit is made. Therefore the en- 
tire book has got to be laid out 
having the best interests of these 
staples in mind.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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H. T. Boylan Starts Own 
Business 


Harry T. Boylan, former assistant 
manager of Kirschner & Company, San 
Francisco, has started his own business 
at that city under the name of Boylan 
& Company. Headquarters of the new 
business, which will offer a copy and 
layout service, will be at 200 Davis 
Street. 





Now the Weston Corporation 


The Weston Engraving Company, 
Minneapolis, has changed its name to 
The Weston Corporation. C. P. Mercer, 
formerly an account executive with the 
Minneapolis office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, has joined the 
Weston concern, in charge of its newly 
created direct-mail planning service. 

Gordon Linwood, formerly with Bar 
ron G. Collier, Inc., has also joined the 
staff of the Weston company. 


Death of H. H. Southworth 


Harrison H. Southworth, for twenty- 
nine years connected with the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, died last week at 
Chicago. He was fifty-seven years old 
Mr. Southworth, together with Chauncey 
L. Williams, Sr., had formed a special 
agency at Chicago for the Architectura/ 
Record. The two men were instrumental 
in bringing about ‘“‘Sweet’s Catalogs” 
when those publications were developed 


To Handle Additional Matson 
Advertising 

The Matson Navigation Company has 
appointed Bowman-Deute-Cummings, Inc.. 
advertising agency of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, to handle its entire adver 
tising account, effective September 1 
This agency has heretofore been handling 
part of the Matson advertising. 


Fort Myers “News-Press”’ 
Now Morning Paper 
The Fort Myers, Fla., Press and 
Tropical-News is now being published 
mornings, seven days a week, and its 
name has been changed to the News 
Press. 














Death of A. V. Mills 

Albert V. Mills, for the last ten years 
with Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
died on August 16 at Buffalo, N. Y. He 
was thirty-six years old. Before coming 
to New York, Mr. Mills had been wit! 
the Buffalo office of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 





Electrical Specialties to Wilson 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport. 
Conn., manufacturer of wiring devices 
and electrical specialties, has appointed 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York a 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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LET'S TALK ABOUT 





THE GROCERY BILL... 


|" IS still a current topic of family 
conversation in Louisville and 
its two large Indiana suburbs, 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, 
where over $41,982,000 are 
spent annually in retail stores for 
food. In addition to this, the 
people of these three cities 
spend over $7,400,000 annu- 
ally in restaurants and eating 
places. 

In this prosperous Middle West- 
ern market center food ranks first 


among the retail products for 
which $170,821,315 were spent, 
according to the Census of Re- 
tail Distribution. 


Advertisers reach 92% of the 
90,448 families in these three 
cities and a large portion of those 
in the Louisville Market, KEN- 
TUCKIANA (which includes 
practically all of Kentucky and 
a large portion of Southern 
Indiana) every day at one low 
cost through— 


THE COURIER - JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


MEMBERS 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented Nationally By The Beckwith Special Agency 















GEORGE F. GOUGE 
Vice-President 
and Account Representative 

New York 














LEWIS H. AVERY 
Assistant Account Representative 
Buffalo 
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Ek. RUSSELL PALMER 
Account Representative 


Chicago 

















ERNEST DONOHUE 
Manager 
Production Department 


New York 


Selling isn’t everything 


ReEcenTLy an important advertiser invited a number of 
advertising agencies to drop in and tell about themselves. 
After he had selected us to do his advertising, he told us that 


our presentation was the calmest he had listened to. “You 


promised nothing in the way of results,” he said. “You didn’t 


claim to have any remarkable genius in your organization. You 


didn’t show me how to reorganize my entire business, the first 


time you met me, or undertake to rename and repackage the 


product. If I hadn’t heard from a third party that you were 
pretty good, I doubt if I would have taken the trouble to come 


in and look you over.” Fortunately, he did. 
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RALPH J. FAILOR RAY O. MITHUN 


Assistant Account Representative Assistant Account Representative 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 










HAZEL P. JENNEY 


Assistant Account Representative 














New York 
} : ——— 
CHARLES E. MIDGLEY, JR. DOUGLAS C. MANSON 
Radio Department Writer 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO, McCormick Building + BOSTON: 10 State Street « BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building - MINNEAPOLIS; Northwestern Bank Building 









The Next Ten Years in Trade 


Association History 


Many Pressing Problems Face Associations—Will They Live Up To 
Their Opportunity ?—Second Article in a Series of Two 


By C. B. Larrabee 


{Eprroriat Norte: The first article 
in this series of two appeared last 
week. These two articles are part of 
a group of articles on the trade 
association as it is today and as it 
will be tomorrow, all written by Mr. 
Larrabee.] 


NE of the most significant 

items in the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association’s research 
program was its study of distribu- 
tion problems, including jobbers, 
chains, syndicates, department 
stores and small retailers. If there 
is any one failure of associations 
which is more marked than any 
other, it is in their lack of taking 
a real leadership in trying to reach 
a solution of the problems brought 
up by the violent changes in the 
distribution scheme during the last 
two decades. 

This has not been the fault of 
association secretaries or other as- 
sociation executives. I know of at 
least two associations whose execu- 
tives have been vitally concerned 
with the battle going on between 
the chains and the independent re- 
tailers, but in each instance they 
were unable to get the solid opinion 
of the whole membership behind 
them. The result was that the as- 
sociations dawdled along and ac- 
complished nothing, when really 
the biggest job that they could 
have done would have been a thor- 
ough investigation of the situation 
with the idea of presenting definite 
recommendations. ‘ 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the many problems 
growing out of the open warfare 
in the field of distribution cannot 
be solved by manufacturers acting 
individually. The encroachment of 
private labels into the field of na- 
tionally advertised brands has been 
handled largely as an individual 
problem, although it has been dis- 
cussed a great deal at association 
conventions. So far there have 


been a great many solutions offered 


by various individuals, but none of 
these has been effective. 

Many close students of this 
situation believe that the only ‘an- 
swer will be found in mass co- 
operative action on the part of the 
various units involved. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the most impor- 
tant steps that have been taken 
were taken by associations of re- 
tailers and it is a sad fact that most 
of these have been of a combative 
nature which has antagonized the 
very people who should have been 
co-operating. I mention this par- 
ticular phase of the much greater 
problem which faces anyone deal- 
ing in retail distribution because it 
emphasizes strikingly the need for 
co-operative work on the part of 
associations. 


The Need for Co-operation 


There are still lamentably few 
facts available concerning our 
present distribution set-up. There 
are plenty of surmises, but one 
man’s surmise is as good as an- 
other’s and frequently the opinions 
of two manufacturers are directly 
opposed. In the food and drug in- 
dustries, particularly, it is becoming 
almost imperative that definite co- 
operative action be taken by manu- 
facturers. At the present time sev- 
eral associations in these fields are 
giving the matter a great deal of 
attention but they are still handi- 
capped by the unwillingness of 
their members to co-operate to the 
fullest extent. 

The rapid development of th« 
chain has seemed in some cases 
phenomenal, but it has by no means 
been unexpected. The growth of 
the voluntary chain has been rapid, 
but here, again, any progressive 
fact-finding body could have pre- 
dicted, with reasonable accuracy, 
what would happen. When J. 
Frank Grimes decided to enter the 
drug field with I. D. A. drug 
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manufacturers individually had the 
lesson of the I. G. A. to study. The 
I. G. A., in turn, was the out- 
growth of other voluntary move- 
ments and although its rise has 
been remarkable and, perhaps, to 
an extent unpredictable, a progres- 
sive research organization could 
have at least warned manufac- 
turers to watch the voluntary chain 
closely. 

In the next ten years manufac- 
turers are going to find themselves 
faced with some important decision 
as to what they will do in regard 
to chain or syndicate buying. If 
they cannot turn to their associa- 
tion for some information on these 
subjects they will be handicapped. 
If they are handicapped they will 
have only themselves to blame be- 
cause their lack of co-operation, 
which has often amounted to sheer 
ignorance of the importance of the 
problem, has handicapped all asso- 
ciation endeavor along the line of 
finding facts and recommending 
policies. 

I believe firmly that one of the 
most important problems facing 
the associations of this country is 
the helping of their members to 
work out policies which will enable 
them to meet the many problems 
brought up by current develop- 
ments among the various links in 
the chain of distribution. Perhaps 
I may sound optimistic in suggest- 
ing that associations can solve this 
problem. If so, I should like to 
make it clear that I do not believe 
that associations alone can solve it 
or that it can be solved in ten 
years. However, if associations 
will assume their responsibilities, 
the basis of a solution should be 
worked out. 

Neither the Government nor any 
other agency can keep associations 
from dallying with the dangerous 
matter of price. So long as com- 
petitors compete, price will be of 
paramount interest to most of 
them. Any student of association 
legal entanglements soon finds that 
the cause of most suits is the tick- 
lish situation of price-fixing. 

Few proponents of the associa- 
tion movement would care to insist 
that all of the price-fixing suits 
have been unjust. There is no use 
in blinking the fact that associa- 
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tions in their price policies have 
consistently overstepped the bounds 
laid down by the law. No doubt 
the law is strict, but when we are 
dealing with such an open and shut 
matter as price it is difficult to 
work out modifications that would 
allow legitimate price agreement 
and yet would not lead to unfair 
price-fixing. However, some such 
process must be created if associa- 
tions are to be allowed to take their 
proper place in clearing up certain 
conditions which are eminently un- 
satisfactory and highly dangerous 
when considered in relation to the 
economic good of the country. 

So much nonsense has been writ- 
ten about the predatory price-cutter 
that much of the sound discussion 
of this subject is under suspicion. 


‘It is too bad that this is so because 


the activities of the predatory 
price-cutter do have in them a very 
dangerous germ. 


The Man Who Is Making Too 
Little Profit 


A few years ago, many associa- 
tions dallied with price-fixing 
agreements with the idea of swell- 
ing profits which were already as 
high as they should be. Today, the 
situation is changed. One of the 
biggest menaces to industry is not 
the man who is making too much 
profit but the man who is making 
too little or no profit. Under the 
law it is possible to get at the 
profiteer if not by suit then at least 
by taxation. Under the law 
it is almost impossible to get at the 
non-profiteer, the man who is con- 
sciously or unconsciously selling at 
a loss and thereby is forcing the 
general price levels of his industry 
down to a point where they do net 
yield a satisfactory profit to any- 
body. 

The legislators who fight the 
profiteer are inconsistent in their 
attitude toward the non-profiteer. 
They profess to be very jealous of 
the small manufacturer’s welfare 
and yet it is the small manufac- 
turer who must inevitably go under 
in price wars. 

The non-profiteer should receive 
attention from associations. It is 
safe to predict that during the next 
ten years he will receive this atten- 
tion. It is to be hoped that in the 
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EHIND these doors sit the actual heads of 


America’s leading businesses. Today they are 
the Buying Power of business and industry. 






o their many other duties they have added an 


active part in buying. 


et salesmen find their doors locked. Less than ever 
nday have these men time to see uninvited sales- 
en. But there is a selling force which can and does 
nter these sanctums of Buying Power. 


he Business Week reaches the men who can place 
aw psiness now. It gives you entrée to 75,000 business 
raders . . . men whose name-on-the-dotted-line 


hanges a prospect into a customer. 


se the pages of The Business Week and you single 
ut the individuals who can and will sign an order 
ra contract. You talk directly to today’s Buying 
ower. You avoid the limitation of talking to those 


vho cannot buy without executive approval. 


: ho EK 
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clearing up of the legal haze which 
now hangs around the whole asso- 
ciation situation some method will 
be found whereby associations can 
legitimately discuss the question of 
the non-profiteer without neces- 
sarily going to another extreme 
and using price-fixing agreements 
to swell profits. This is one of the 
serious problems which faces asso- 
ciations and it is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that under present legal 
restriction the problem is so dif- 
ficult of solution. Even with lower 
commodity prices the situation is 
growing not less acute, but if any- 
thing more acute. 


Codes of Ethics 


When we come to the code of 
ethics we come to a very much 
abused term. In Mr. Feiker’s 
tabulation of the number of asso- 
ciations interested in various activi- 
ties he notes that 101 associations 
are interested in codes of ethics. 
One is tempted to smile somewhat 
wryly at that figure, particularly if 
one is conversant with the history 
of such codes. 

There are association codes that 
have worked. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the trust that business 
men place in each other and their 
associations that so few codes have 
been workable. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
suggest a model code of ethics. An 
executive who has had wide experi- 
ence in helping associations build 
such codes recently said that he 
knows less today about how to 
build a successful code of ethics 
than he did ten years ago. 

In spite of the failure of so many 
codes to work it is a very hopeful 
sign indeed that so many associa- 
tions are actively interested in the 
matter of ethics. Misbranding, 
misrepresentation, inside deals, 
price discrimination, non-profiteer- 
ing, design piracy, and a great 
many other evils which were 
winked at a few years ago are 
frowned on today. This does not 
mean that they are actively carried 
on even by manufacturers who 
frown the hardest. 

Recently a magazine carried a 
comic picture which pretty well 
summed up the situation. It showed 
a meeting of the board of directors 
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of a large company and at the head 
of the table around which they sat 
was the chairman of the board. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “business 
is going to be better. We can now 
consider the matter of ethics.” 

It is true that in times of busi- 
ness stress ethics go overboard with 
a lot of other things. Gratifyingly 
enough many companies have main 
tained ethical relations even under 
the pinch of reduced circumstance 
It is in this fact and in the activity 
of associations along ethical lines 
that the hope for the future lies. 

The one essential of a code of 
ethics is that it must work and it 
cannot work if it sets an impossible 
ideal. It is all very well to shoot 
high in many things with the hope 
of attaining nearly to the goal, but 
in the question of a code of ethics 
if any particular article is too 
idealistic to be lived up to by all 
the members of an association, the 
code is very likely to come crashing 
down upon the heads of all 
Therefore, associations must mak« 
a study of their own problems and 
then apply their problems against 
the experiences of associations who 
have workable codes. Only in this 
way can a successful code be built 


The Problem of Over Production 


Another question which grows 
out of research is that of gearing 
production to consumption. Most 
market extension programs are 
built on a theory which is fast be- 
coming obsolete and that is that 
there is no such thing as a satura- 
tion point. There are saturation 
points, obviously, and industries 
are very foolish if they do not see 
that each year has its own satura 
tion point for their particular in- 
dustry and that to attempt to load 
any more merchandise on the mar- 
ket is wasteful and uneconomic not 
only for the unloaders, but also for 
business as a whole. 

The so-called period of profitless 
prosperity, about which so much 
was written several years ago, was 
due largely to the question of over- 
production. Over-production was 
one of the major clauses of the 
current depression. Planned pro- 
duction is seen by: many authorities 
to be one of the hopes of getting 
out of our present difficulty and of 
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making the possibility of future 
difficulties more remote. 

In a program of this kind the 
association can play a big part. If 
it has a properly set up research 
organization and if the various 
members are willing to co-operate 
with this research organization, a 
mass of facts can be gathered 
which can go a long way toward 
alleviating conditions due to over- 
production and under-consumption. 
This is a mighty big question and 
cannot be settled in a few hours, a 
few days or even a few years. 
However, forward looking associa- 
tions must consider this subject as 
one of the things about which they 
must think and think seriously. 

Closely related to this subject is 
the matter of business forecasts. In 
discussing this subject I can do no 
better than quote from a speech of 
Carl A. Johnson, president, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. This speech was de- 
livered at the round-table confer- 
ence on Present Opportunities for 
the Trade Association at the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States last April. Mr. 
Johnson said: 

“A very large field, still mostly 
unexplored, lies in the direction of 
business forecasts. Intelligent fore- 
casting must be based on current 
business statistics being gathered, 
published and correlated. Only the 
trade associations working together 
can accomplish the job that re- 
mains to be done along this line if 
we are to succeed in correcting 
even the worst of the evils of the 
business cycle as we now know it.” 

Mr. Johnson is one among a 
comparatively few progressive 
trade association executives who 
realizes the importance of business 
forecasts. Without this, the asso- 
ciation movement may fail. With 
it, it can hardly help but succeed. 

Of course, it is easy enough to 
interpose the objection that nobody 
has yet created a satisfactory sys- 
tem of business forecasting. This 
is not on the whole true. There are 
several manufacturers who have 
quite satisfactory systems. They 
may not forecast volume and other 
facts to the last dollar, but they do 
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give a close enough picture of 
what is likely to happen to enable 
their companies to budget produc- 
tion and distribution on a nearly 
satisfactory basis. 

No doubt there is still plenty of 
work to be done in the creation of 
satisfactory forecasting systems. 
What better work can associations 
engage in than a study of the sys- 
tems now in use with the idea of 
creating systems which will be as 
nearly perfect as possible? 

It hardly seems necessary to 
labor the point of the necessity of 
business forecasting. It is neces- 
sary, however, to emphasize again 
the fact that the creation of satis- 
factory forecasting systems and the 
gathering of the data for such sys- 
tems are eminently the work for a 
trade association. 

In Mr. Feiker’s tabulation, to 
which several references have al- 
ready been made, there is a head- 
ing which reads, “Public Rela- 
tions.” It might be well to show 
in tabulated form the number of 
associations engaged in various 
classes of work considered under 
the heading of public relations : 


Lagidlation ..ccccccscccscecse 216 
Contacts with executive depart- 
ments of Government ...... 286 


Sponsors of Government cost of 
distribution studies ........ 
Lend technical aid in Government 


cost of distribution studies.. 14 
DORE 006.0044090000054904% 
FE aeasentecncceassccce SEO 


Obviously plenty of associations 
are interested in the matter of pub- 
lic relations. It may be well, how- 
ever, to pause to wonder how many 
of these associations really under- 
stand what a sound public relations 
policy is. 

Public relations are so often con- 
fused with propaganda and there is 
no surer way for an association to 
get in trouble than to go in for 
propaganda in a big way. Plenty 
of associations have thought quite 
logically that if they could in- 
fluence the minds of children they 
would be doing a great thing for 
their association’s good. Therefore, 
they have thought that the simplest 
way to influence children was to go 
to the schools. Those associations 
that have been bitten by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and who 
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BLACK can 
-- the Cineinnati 


IX years ago Cincinnati was the black sheep 
of the family of cities. 


Today it is a model for others to copy, the best 
governed large city in the United States. 


And it was The Cincinnati Post who helped to 
make it so. 


But as a newspaper it could only suggest and 
sponsor the developments which made this 
tremendous change in a city’s history. 


It was the readers of The Cincinnati Post who 
took those suggestions and changed them into 
realities. It was the readers of The Cincinnati 
Post who went to the polls with the necessary 
votes. 






Typical homes in the West- 
wood Section of Cincinnati. 
The inhabitants of all five 
homes are daily readers of 
The Cincinnati Post. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS... OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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turn WHITE 
Post prowed it 


So, after all, it’s the thousands of families in 
Cincinnati who read The Cincinnati Post who 
make The Cincinnati Post an influential news- 
pauper. 


(Ambitious, foresighted, civic-minded in things 
political, they’re equally progressive in 
things personal. Most assuredly it’s a fertile 
market you reach 
with The Cincinnati 
Post —more_ than 
half of all the 
families in the 
Cincinnati 

Market. 










Cincinnati Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO+ SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
DETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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Are you still buyzng 
circulation in BULK? 





BButk Goons went out with the 
horse and buggy, but a lot of ad- 
vertisers are still buying news- 
paper circulation by the pound. 
They say, “Give us a million of 
this one, a quarter-million of this 
one, a half-million of that one over 
there.” Still thinking in terms of 
quantity, like their grandfathers. 
And yet they don’t buy magazine 
circulation that way. In the maga- 
zine they want quality—want to 
reach the Able-to-Buy families. 
In almost every American city 
there is one newspaper which 
goes almost exclusively into the 
homes of the Able-to-Buy families. 


It is better edited than its rivals, 
costs more to produce—and as a 
result, sells for more money. 

Market studies have revealed 
the low purchasing power of low 
income families and exposed the 
high cost of Penny-thriller circula- 
tion. In Portland, half the families 
purchase 85 per cent of the adver- 
tised goods. They are the Able-to- 
Buy families—the families who 
place quality above price. They 
buy quality magazines and quality 
newspapers. Advertisers who di- 
rect their sales messages to them 
can sell at a profit. 


The Portland Market Study is so fundamental in character that no selling 
organization can hope to-take the cream of the Portland market without 
using it. Ask your Portland representative to see it at once. It will show him 
where he can get the most profitable business at the lowest selling cost. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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have had their names bandied 
about in State legislatures know 
what a dangerous thing it is to 
propagandize school children. 

Many an industry would not be 
in the trouble it is in today with 
the National Government or with 
States if it had understood the 
matter of public relations. Public 
relations work is not selfish propa- 
ganda. It is not excessive lobby- 
ing. It is not the attempt to subsi- 
dize professors and other writers. 
\ll of these things eventually lead 
nowhere but to bitter antagonism. 

The fact that 226 associations are 
interested in publicity is to be ex- 
pected. Really the figure seems 
rather conservative. Most associa- 
tions want publicity, and rightly. 
However, if by publicity they 
think that arrant press agentry is 
the substitute for sound investment 
of funds for promotional work 
they are making a big mistake. 
Many association publicity pro- 
grams have been handled .intelli- 
gently and effectively. Other pub- 
licity programs have been handled 
stupidly. A picture of Miss Amer- 
ica, dressed in her sheerest bathing 
suit, using one of the products of 
the Associated Gadget Manufac- 
turers’ Association may be an in- 
teresting study in incipient pornog- 
raphy but it is not going to do 
much to increase the sales of gad- 
gets. 

\ssociations must be much more 
interested in intelligent publicity 
a much less interested in out- 

nd-out press agentry. ° 

his, however, is only one angle 
of the public relations question. 
The big factor is that public rela- 
tions shall be just what those two 
words imply, that is, relations with 
the public. The old adage about 
fooling the people some of the 
time, etc., applies aptly to the mat- 
ter of public relations. Whole in- 
dustries today are suffering from 
bad relations with the public and 
are trying to correct conditions by 
a few radio talks or some free 
publicity in county newspapers. 
Public relations go a lot deeper 
than that, as any public relations 
counsel can tell you. 

Perhaps the most tantalizing idea 
for the association executive to 
play with, as he looks ahead to- 
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ward the next ten years, is the 
matter of the master association. 
This is receiving a lot of attention 
in many quarters and in at least 
two industries steps are now being 
taken toward creating such asso- 
ciations. 


What a Master Association 
Signifies 

The idea of the master associa- 
tion is quite simple. Instead of 
having two or three dozen, or pos- 
sibly more than 100 associations 
within a _ single industry, why 
shouldn’t there be one association 
which takes in the whole industry? 
That is the problem of the master 
association reduced into a sentence. 

As a sentence it presents many 
interesting possibilities. However, 
the longer the subject is studied the 
more complicated does it become, 
with the result that the formation 
of a master association in any in- 
dustry becomes the job of many 
hours and many years. 

Perhaps the worst obstacle in the 
way of the master association is 
the unwillingness of the small as- 
sociation to become a department 
of a larger association. 

“Why,” say the members of an 
association which has no individual 
whose capitalization runs over a 
million dollars, “should we join an 
association that is to be dominated 
by large companies ?” 

There is a great deal of justice 
on their side and at the present 
stage of development of the asso- 
ciation movement it is difficult to 
see how a master association could 
be built which would satisfactorily 
represent all parties concerned. 

On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the master association idea has 
many advantages. Certainly if 
there were some central body which 
could speak for a whole industry 
that industry would be able to put 
itself in a much sounder position. 
The success of the electrical in- 
dustry during the last few ‘years 
has been due to the fact that, while 
it has no master association, it has 
several strong associations which 
can speak with authoritative voices. 
Both the petroleum and steel indus- 
tries have created co-operative 
groups which are big enough and 
strong enough to exercise a power- 
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ful influence in molding the policies 
for these industries. 

Yes, the master association is an 
interesting idea to play with. That 
it is being seriously considered by 
sO many association executives 
means that interesting develop- 
ments are possible within the next 
few years. Probably the master 
association in its final form is not 
a possibility today. There is no 
reason, however, why a number of 
industries cannot be as successful 
as the electrical industry in ironing 
out their association problems and 
in creating a small group of asso- 
ciations, each being strong enough 
to speak with the voice of au- 
thority. 

Ten years are a long time or a 
short time, depending upon the 
point of view you use as a measur- 
ing stick. The next ten years are 
fraught with great possibilities for 
the trade association movement. 
In this article it has been possible 
to suggest only a few of the things 
which associations may think about, 
but once even these few things are 
listed they present a staggering 
program. 

The association that started out 
tomorrow to solve all of the prob- 
lems suggested in these articles 
would have a program which 
would take millions of dollars to 
put through. As a matter of fact, 
many of these problems may not 
apply to certain associations. It is 
difficult, however, to conceive any 
association to which some of them 
do not apply to a certain extent. 

Association executives during the 
next few years must ferret out 
their most pressing problems and 
solve them progressively for the 
economic good of their industry 
and of the whole business world. 
As President Hoover has said, 
every development of industry ren- 
ders trade associations more essen- 
tial to a sound development of our 
economic system. It is up to the 
associations to appreciate their 
opportunities and then to live up to 
them. 


E. C. Howell with Carboloy 


E. C. Howell, formerly advertising 
manager of P. R. Mallory & Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Carboloy 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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H. B. Harper Heads Willys- 
Overland Sales 


Harry B. Harper has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo. He joined 
the Ford Motor Company as advertising 
manager in 1907 and later organized 
and operated an export department for 
the Ford company. He joined Willys- 


-Overland in 1911 as manager of its 


foreign department. Later he became 
assistant sales manager and in 1915 was 
made general sales manager. In 1918 
he became the Willys-Overland distribu- 
tor in Philadelphia and afterwards gen- 
eral sales manager and a distributor for 
Studebaker. 





Ottis Lucas, Advertising Man- 
ager, Studebaker 


Ottis Lucas has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind., manufacturer of Studebaker moto: 
cars. He has been engaged in sales 
promotion work with the Studebaker Cor- 
poration for the last three years. Prior 
to joining Studebaker he was for three 
years sales manager and sales promotion 
manager of the Marmon Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis, and before that 
he served a similar period in an execu- 
tive sales capacity with the Lincoln 
Motor Company. 


A. M. Menadier Joins 
Glaser Agency 


Arthur M. Menadier, formerly with 
the American Optical Company, South 
bridge, Mass., and, more recently, with 
the copy department of Nelson, Duncan 

arlow, Boston advertising agency, 
has joined the staff of Louis Glaser, 
Inc., advertising agency of Boston, as 
space buyer and account executive. 





Made Advertising Director, 
Seattle ‘“Post-Intelligencer” 


Charles B. Lindeman, who recently 
joined the staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, has been named advertis- 
ing director of that paper. He succeeds 
Theodore C. Hoffmeyer, who remains 
on the Seattle staff as a special pub- 
lisher’s representative. 


Death of J. W. Stevens 


John W. Stevens, for twenty-five 
years a member of the advertising staff 
of the New York Herald, now the Her- 
ald Tribune, died last week at New 
York at the age of sixty-four. He had 
retired from the newspaper business 
when the Herald and Tribune merged. 


H. D. McNaughton with 
Grace & Holliday 


H. D. McNaughton, for the last six 
years engaged in advertising agency 
work, has been appointed production 
manager of Grace g Holliday, Detroit 
advertising agency, 
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HE MANUFACTURER of 

a food product who comes 
into Boston with the idea of ap- 
plying conventional advertising 
practice to the city of the bean 
and the cod is due for a fall. 


On the surface, this fourth 
largest market in the United 
States looks like any other me- 
tropolis. Millions of consumers 
(nearly three millions of them, 
to be exact)—thousands of mer- 
chants—and several newspapers 
to carry the advertising message 
into the homes of the people. 


But what are the facts? In 
reality Boston is two separate 
and distinct cities. An invisible 
line runs down this street and 
across that, divides neighbor 
from neighbor, encloses a little 
group here and a larger group 
there. You can’t see this line, 
but it is as impassable as a 
twelve-foot concrete wall. 


Many forces have contributed 
to the erection of this barrier— 
environment, sentiment, tradi- 
tion, dating back to the founda- 
tion of the commonwealth. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


THE PROOF OF THE 
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These forces have divided 
Boston into two distinct groups 


of population. One of these 
groups keeps in touch with the 
world and its merchandise by 
reading one or more of three 
of Boston’s newspapers. 


The other group gets its men- 
tal stimulus and news of mer- 
chandise from one paper only— 
the Herald-Traveler. It is this 
group, as proved time and again, 
which is the backbone of Bos- 
ton’s response to advertising. 


The food products manufac- 
turers who year by year suc- 
cessfully conduct advertising 
and selling campaigns in Boston 
are those who have recognized 
this peculiar situation and have 
used the Boston Herald-Traveler 
to tap Boston’s greatest buying 


‘ capacity and response. 
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The following salient facts prove conclusively the effec- 
tiveness of the Boston Herald-Traveler in food advertising: 


1. The daily linage of Boston newspapers in general food 
advertising for the first seven months of 1931 was as 
follows: 


Herald ..... . 469,975 lines 
Globe ..... . 452,217 lines 
Post. ..... +» 367,669 lines 
American . . . . . 270,659 lines 


2. The Herald—over the corresponding period of 1930— 
gained 19,767 lines. The Globe gained 11,933 and the Post 
showed a Joss of 120,852 lines. 


If the proof of the pudding is in the eating, these facts cer- 
tainly are a “mouthful.” Without doubt, nothing succeeds 
—even in adverse times—like success. We invite further 


investigation. 
Figures by Media Records, Inc. 





Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. « on 


New York Chicago mM and publication advertising among 
Detroit Philadelphia > 3 Boston daily papers. 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


For nine years the Herald- Traveler 
\ has been first in national advertising 
; lescdé: lal +, Adi, 
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Logical Prospects 
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“Boys are big factors 
in buying today. Figures 
show that more than half 
the automobile purchases 
are guided by boys and 
girls under twenty-one 
years of age. Boys are 
the tire buyers of tomor- 
row—thousands of them 
become of age every day, 
and are then logical pros- 
pects for new and used 
automobiles, for service 
and for parts and acces- 
sorics. Parents are more 
interested in their boys 
than in any one thing, 
and the easiest, surest ap- 
proach to the parents’ 
good-will is through their 
boys.” 


Quoted from letter to General 
Motors’ dealers as reported by 
Printers Ink, May 21, 1931. 


16 years old, in third year 

at St. Louis High School, 

FRED WEBER apily char- 

acterizes the field covered 
by Boys’ Life. 
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How the Van Heusen Price Change 
Was Effected 






The Phillips-Jones Corp. Uses a Sound Method to Merchandise Its 
Price Adjustment Through the Trade 


O N August 1 the Phillips- Jones 
Corp. announced, in a nation- 
wide advertising campaign, a price 
reduction on Van Heusen collars. 
The reduction moved the price 
from 35 cents down to 25 cents. 

When any coémpany decides on 
a change in the retail price of its 
product, there is always the ques- 
tion of how it is to be accom- 
plished in order to protect the re- 
tailer’s investment when the change 
is put in effect. Phillips-Jones put 
in a solid month of thinking on 
this problem before it felt that the 
right solution had been evolved. 
And the answer does seem to be 
the right one, for, in the short 
space of time that has elapsed 
since the reduction in price was 
announced, retail sales have 
spurted and the distributors seem 
to be entirely happy with the 
method by which the change was 
made. 

It was accomplished this way: 
On July 1, a letter went out to 
the trade over the signature of the 
president of the company. Effec- 
tive on that date, the letter stated, 
the wholesale price on Van Heusen 
collars would be reduced. It was 
also announced that the resale 
price would be reduced on Au- 
gust 1. In this way, the trade was 
given the entire month of July 
to clear its stock. In other words, 
during the month of July, retailers 
were able to buy at the new whole- 
sale price and sell collars at the 
old resale price. And this is usu- 
ally what happened, since nearly all 
retailers today buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and for that reason 
aren't burdened with large inven- 
tories, 

A condition that considerably 
aided this move was that July 
was an exceptionally good month. 
Sales were so good that the old 
stocks went quickly, re-orders 
came quickly and the retailer was 
all set for August 1 when the 
price reduction was announced to 





the public in the nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign. 

As already noted, because of an 
exceptionally good month and be- 
cause of the retail tendency to 
keep stocks at a minimum, the 
change was accomplished with 
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One of the Newspaper Advertisements 
Used to Announce the Price Cut 


smoothness and dispatch. The re- 
maining problem was to get the 
retailers to recognize the impor- 
tance of the price change and to 
get them to re-order in sufficient 
quantities under the new price to 
have stocks on hand fof the de- 
mand which was sure to come with 
the announcement of price reduc- 
tions to the consumer. 

While appropriate space was used 
in July issues of the various busi- 
ness papers, the next move was 
accomplished almost entirely by the 
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use of an eight-page newspaper- 
size broadside to the trade. It told 
about the price reduction in more 
detail and it especially called atten- 
tion to the advertising campaign 
which was to be released beginning 
August 1. The paper was called 
the “Van Heusen Price Announce- 
ment.” 

In order to tie in this message 
with the previous announcement, 
the first page contained a large re- 
production of the president’s letter 
that heralded the price reduction 
to the trade on July 1. Around 
this letter there was told the story 
of the price change, and the story 
of the coming advertising cam- 
paign. This campaign, the largest 
consumer newspaper advertising 
campaign ever undertaken by Phil- 
lips-Jones, was then thoroughly ex- 
plained. 

Because this advertising is such 
an integral part of the merchan- 
dising of the price reduction, it 
will be briefly explained here. 

The very first advertising an- 
nouncement took the form of a 
full-page advertisement, in color, 
in The American Weekly. This 
made its appearance on August 2. 
Following that, various sized ad- 
vertisements are appearing, during 
the month of August, in news- 
papers throughout the country. 
These grade down from _five- 
column to three-column and two- 
column sizes. 

Reproductions of all these ad- 
vertisements appeared in this 
dealer broadside. This gave the 
retailer an idea of the size and the 
scope of the campaign, and, it 
was hoped, would make him re- 
alize how important the price re- 
duction was to him. Furthermore, 
the various cities and towns in 
which advertising would appear 
were listed. This served to give 
him an idea of how important this 
intense local effort was to him as 
a merchant. 

Of course the various dealer 
helps were listed and were to be 
had for the asking. These in- 
cluded general display cards, 
counter displays, window displays, 
window cards and window stick- 
ers. All these pieces are simple 
but forceful because they herald 
the new price in large type. In the 
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same general style as the an- 
nouncements in the press, they ef- 
fectively act as reminders at the 
point of sale. 

The company’s success in put- 
ting over this price reduction was 
accomplished by the strategy used 
in reducing the wholesale price a 
month in advance of the retail 
price. The success of the plan as 
regards both retailers and con- 
sumers was accomplished by the 
weight and character of the ad- 
vertising. 


M. B. Armstrong to Direct 


Lamneck Sales 

Martin B. Armstrong, vice-president 
of the W. E. Lamneck Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, manufacturer of furnace 
equipment, laundry dryers and other 
sheet metal products, has become ac- 
tively associated with the company as 
sales manager. He has resigned as 
president of the Thomas & Armstrong 
Company, London, Ohio, sheet metal 
products, which he has headed since 
1904, in order to assume his new duties 
with the Lamneck concern. 








McConnell & Fergusson and 
Eastman Agencies Merged 


McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., Cana 
dian advertising agency with headquar- 
ters at London, Ont., and the Eastman 
Advertising Company, Ltd., Vancouver, 
. C., have merged and will continue 
under the name of McConnell & Fergus- 
son, Ltd., which has elected Morgan 
Eastman a director. V. C Irons, a di- 
rector of McConnell & Fergusson, wil! 
be in charge of the amalgamated offic« 
at Vancouver. 





‘C. M. Jickling Opens Own 


Office at Detroit 


C. M. Jickling, for more than eleven 
years in charge of the Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc., copy department and, more 
recently, on the staff of the Campbell 
Ewald Company, has opened his own 
office in the Maccabees Building, Detroit 
He will specialize in copy. 


Appoint Sun Agency 

The Ohio Millers’ Mutual Insuranc 
Company and the Ohio Underwriters’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio, have appointed the Sun Ad 
vertising Company, Toledo, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Magazine 
newspaper, business paper, direct-mail 
and outdoor advertising will be used. 


Has Additional Duties with 
Erie ‘“Times” 

Richard Daley, for many years loca! 
advertising manager of the Erie, Pa 
Times, has, in addition, assumed th: 
duties of national advertising manager, 
following the resignation of O. L. Var 

usen. 
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The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin 
Typographic Service 
CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
The Feithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner. Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Inc 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 


| BOSTON 
| 





Advertising Agencies 
Service Co. 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
| Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arrts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 








If You're Proud That 
You Are A Good 


Typographer, Join Us 


The fifth annual convention of 
Advertising Typographers of 
America will be held at Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, October 
12th to 15th. With no wish to 
“utter platitudes in stained-glass 
attitudes,” we believe that we 
have raised our calling from a 
trade of doubtful practices to a 
guild of honored principles; that 
we have made ourselves respected 
helpmates to the great profession 
of advertising. We earnestly in- 
vite other typographers to join 
this association that one may 
serve all and all may serve one. 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








PHILADELPHIA 
| Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


| 
| ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc . 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 


Typography That ci 
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THE 42. AGENCIES 


which made this study are: 


Advertisers Incorporated ; 
J. D. Bates Advertising Agency . 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. 
The Blackman Company — 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Ine. 
Calkins & Holden. . .. . 
Campbell-Ewald Company . 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc. 
Coulter & Payne, Inc. 

Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
D'Arcy Advertising Company 
Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc. 
Eastman, Scott & Company 
Erwin,Wasey & Company 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company ; 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Foster & Davis, Inc. - 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Gardner Advertising Company 
The Geyer Company. . : 
Hays Advertising Agency . . . 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. . 
Hughes, Wolff & Co., Inc. 

The Ralph H. Jones. Company 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan 

The J. Horace Lytle Co. 

Millis Advertising Company 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Moser & Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc. . ° 
Denver, New York, San Francisco, Seattle 
P. F. O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Pedlar & Ryan,Inc. . . . 
The Procter & Collier Co. . 


Richardson, Alley & Richards Ce “ 


J. Walter Thompson Co. : 
Tracy-Locke- Dawson, Inc. 
Tracy-Parry Co. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc. 


OOD 





"I Detroit, Michigan 

| Springfield, Massachusetts 
‘Boston, Chicago, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N.Y. 

- Detroit, Michigan 

New York, N.Y. 

. Detroit, Michigan 
Richmond, Virginia 

San Antonio, Texas 

‘ New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

. St. Louis, Missouri 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ee ae Atlanta, Georgia 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago 
oe Kansas City, Missouri 
New Orleans, ‘Louisiana 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cc leveland, San Francisco 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Dayton, Ohio 

" Burlington, Vermont 

Chicago, Illinois 

Rochester, Now York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

. »« New York, N.Y. 

C hie a0, Los Angeles, New York 
, Dayton, Ohio 

" Indianapolis, Indiana 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


tica, New York 


Boston, Massachusetts 

New York, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois, New York 
- Dallas, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
* Baltimore, Maryland 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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LEADERSHIP 


in the Southern 
Farm Field... 


Ten years ago Southern Agriculturist assumed 
leadership in Southern farm paper circulation 
—a leadership which eventually forced a con- 


solidation of its principal competitors. 


Six years ago Southern Agriculturist was the 
first Southern farm paper to adopt two-color 
process covers and improved paper stock—only 
to be followed {lat a great distance in quality) 
by others. 


One year ago Southern Agriculturist put on 
four-color covers and adopted book paper 
throughout, at an enormous increase in cost. 
Thus far it stands alone in the South in these 


qualities. 


Plans already perfected provide for still further 
advancements which will insure leadership for 
Southern Agriculturist regardless of the en 
forced changes of followers. 


Southern Agriculturist 





K RAWNKIN, Pu bBlisher 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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New Bedspread Package Benefits 
Consumer, Dealer and Maker 


Why Bates Bedspreads Are Now Being Packaged in New Type 
Container 


By R. D. Halliwell 


Of Bliss Fabyan & Co. 


A Free generations in which the 
41 dry goods industry has be- 
lieved that if the interior of the 
package is good the exterior needs 
little attention, there are signs of a 
changing attitude. Sheets, for ex- 
ample, first wrapped in 
paper, at length were given 
a box, and now have a 
cedar chest to hold them. 
And now bedspreads, which 
formerly went to market 
with little regard to outer 
dress, are appearing in 
brand new costumes whose 
first appeal is to the eye of 
the consumer. 

A short time ago it 
occurred to us that the 
product of the Bates 
Manufacturing Company, 
for which we are sales 
agents, could be repack- 
aged. When we had as- 
sembled not only the 
current Bates cartons but 
the packages of eight other 
similar products, it was 
graphically made clear 
how much could be done 
along packaging lines. 

We started making de- 
signs, and as each design 
came into being it was 
tested in several ways. 
Two New York stores 
acted as chief testing labo- 
ratories. The first concern was a 
representative metropolitan de- 
partment store whose customers 
were in the buying strata which 
supplies the largest group of bed- 
spread buyers. Everything we did 
with our new package plan was 
done with the approval of the 
buyer of this store. 

The second retailer was repre- 
sentative of the lower-priced market 
which supplies a good deal of 
Bates business. But this store not 
only gave us an accurate slant of 


the reactions of its market, it did 
a good deal more. For as part of 
its own packaging experiments 
among many manufacturers to find 
containers which the store could 
use as shipping cartons, this con- 





The New Packages Look Well on the Retailers’ 
Shelves 


cern studied our package. The re- 
sult was that we obtained not only 
an attractive package from the 
consumer’s viewpoint, and an ef- 
fective display package from the 
retailer’s, but we also godt from 
our efforts a package strong enough 
to serve as its own shipping con- 
tainer after reaching the retailer. 

Our problem when we started 
was first, to find a package which 
would be as attractive as the newly 
styled Bates spreads; second, to 
develop a container which would 
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make economical use of the re- 
tailer’s available shelf space, and 
third, to create a design which 
would lend itself to counter, shelf 
and window display in a way that 
the old style flat cartons did not. 

There came to our attention a 
package-making machine new to 
the industry. This machine, which 
could turn out an irregular-shaped 
carton—something which hitherto 
had been done by hand—enabled us 
to design an octagonal shaped box 
which the factory could ship to us 
flat. The outstanding advantage of 
this was that the new containers 
saved us 75 per cent of our storage 
space usually necessary for the 
conventional bedspread box. A sec- 
ond advantage of this type of con- 
tainer was that structurally it was 
particularly strong. 


Problem of Decoration 


Having determined the style of 
our package—an octagonal box 
long enough te hold a bedspread 
folded conventionally and then 
rolled—our problem was one of 
decoration. We believed that the 
design should be adapted to the 
mass of the box itself, and accord- 
ingly decoration consisted of a de- 
sign which embodied all necessary 
information in a minimum of space. 
This design was put on the cap of 
the box alone, the bottom cover 
carrying merely a stripe to balance. 
The edges of the cap were given a 
rather simple decoration, with the 
Bates name and crown trade-mark 


set above the word “bedspread” - 


printed in the border which finished 
off the cap. 

The problem of color also was 
simplified to a comparable degree. 
Study of our line showed that bed- 
spreads sell in eight major colors 
—rose, heliotrope, gold, brown- 
red, green, white, rust and blue. 
These were too many to incorporate 
in the box’s design, and a separate 
box for each shade would have 
complicated our carton inventory. 
Accordingly, a color scheme with 
turquoise blue for the base, and 
silver, dark blue and light peach 
for supplementary touches was se- 
lected. On the top of the cover, 
where the style and size of the 
enclosed bedspread was printed, we 
put a circle made of the color of 
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the actual bedspread within. To 
provide against any possible mis- 
take, the name of the color also 
was printed inside that circle. 

The new package went on the 
market on July 13. In the first 
week about 100 wholesale and re- 
tail buyers came in to see the new 
container. None of them found 
anything to criticize. 

Having tested the package not 
only in the two stores mentioned 
but also in average retail shops in 
small towns, we had many points 
to talk to the trade about. We be- 
gan to talk first by direct mail, 
sending to our jobbers a series of 
six counter and window cards, 
three of which told about the new 
package. These were for the 
wholesaler to set up in his place 
for es to see on their visits. 

To 10,000 men and women in 
om... over the country—to pres- 
idents, merchandise managers, styl- 
ists, buyers, and in some cases to 
clerks and to as many as eight 
people in some stores—we are send- 
ing a broadside featuring the new 
containers. Each of our whole- 
salers also will receive this broad- 
side to mail in his own name to the 
Bates outlets which are covered by 
jobbers. The follow-up to this 
broadside will be a similar piece of 
different flavor. 

All of our advertising will play 
up the new packaging and what it 
can do for the retailer. Our pres- 
ent plan is to use double-page 
spreads in business publications. 

What we are going to tell the 
trade is that on top of the new 
styling which these bedspreads 
brought .into the industry a year 
or two ago, they are now bringing 
new packages whose appeal is to 
the consumer. This appeal lies in 
distinctiveness of design and smart- 
ness of style which connote the 
idea that it contains a piece of 
quality merchandise. It also lies in 
the fact that buyers can eliminate 
unsuitable colors by a glance at the 
colored circle on the cover, and 
then when they have decided what 
colors they wish to look at can see 
them quickly and easily as the clerk 
slips the bedspreads out of the box. 
There is no pile of boxes to lift 
from one place to another, and the 
container can be placed to one side 
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to leave room for showing the 
spread on the counter. Also, the 
container is useful in the home 
for holding either a freshly laund- 
ered bedspread or for keeping a 
favored luncheon set fresh. 

For the dealer himself, we are 
pointing out, the carton offers many 
attractions. Aside from its display 
value, which is considerable, it re- 
duces the number of spreads he 
need take out of their packages 
hefore a customer makes a de- 
cision. One large department store 
reported that at times one girl had 
to work all day merely folding up 
bedspreads. Our new package does 
away with a good deal of this, be- 
cause the color circle on the box 
shows quickly whether the enclosed 
spread is obviously suitable or not 
without opening the box. Again, 
the dealer can show the color, tex- 
ture and weave by drawing out 
merely a portion of the spread. 
And where previously the flat- 
packed product had about twelve 
creases, now it has only four when 
rolled. And these tend to fall out 
when the spread is removed from 
the container. 
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These advantages are not all. 


‘With the guidance of the New 


York store, the new box has been 
made to benefit all retailers. For 
whereas former bedspread boxes 
sagged and twisted with the weight 
of their contents, when rolled as 
they are in the new container, the 
spreads now form the backbone of 
the package. Thus the new carton 
is a complete shipping unit which 
requires the retailer to provide no 
further protection for strength 
other than an ordinary outside 
wrapping. 

There is no need to detail the 
advantages of the new package to 
the manufacturer. I need only set 
down that our new container gives 
us a strikingly new sales point in 
a year when the trade is looking 
with a keen eye for new sales 
points. It also cuts down our stor- 
age space by three-quarters. And 
on top of that, we take the pack- 
ages in only three diameters of 
one length—cutting some down for 
smaller bedspread sizes where 
needed — whereas we previously 
had eighteen sizes and styles in 
our old packages. 


What Groucho Says 


Who Was This Guy Who Talked So Well? 


Nie fellow came in for a talk. 
Didn’t know first if he was a 
prospective client or a Fuller 
Brush man, he talked so well. 
Found he wasn’t either. Found also 
that he’d been around the world a 
bit and was interested in how peo- 
ple think and how they tell it, two 
very different things ‘cording to 
this chap. He even thought that 
good taste oughtta come into the 
business story. That's radical, but 
I guess mebbe I’m for it. 

Then he had another red-hot 
holshevistic idea which was that 
ads and business letters oughtta be 
written as if they were about some- 
thing. When I told him how suc- 
cessful these ads are which aren't 
about anything, even that didn’t 
faze him. He said there are some 
people who wanta know something 
about something and why and 
mebbe if we’d write ads to them 
we'd be surprised to find they 





totaled in the long run quite a lot. 

Sounds reasonable, but I dunno. 
Some of our copy guys claim the 
same thing, then blame the fall- 
down of what they write onto the 
reps or the fool client’s dumb sales 
department. Wonder if there’s any 
way to try out this fellow’s the- 
ory. Some agency might experi- 
ment on writing sense, though it’d 
be a blamed radical move. 

This chap says high-pressure 
selling seems to be an end instead 
of a means. They keep it up 
whether the pressure goes into the 
cylinder or whether it just sizzles off 
into the air as most of it does now, 
being as we are well over the panic 
and taking a long rest before we 
start to go anywhere. He seemed 
to keep coming back to the idea of 
saying something about something 
when you write an ad or a letter. 

Being an ad man, I can’t be so 
particular about that. When Eagles 
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starts an ad on ginger crackers 


with, “In ancient Rome, there lived ° 


a citizen named Marius—” and the 
ginger snap maker likes it cuz he 
thinks it makes him classical, who 
am I to tell him he oughtta talk 
about ginger crackers, and mebbe 
get Eagles fired and turn the copy 
over to Blake, who’s nuts on the 
Riviera? What Riviera? Any 
Riviera. Just let Blake locate any- 
thing on the Riviera, and his pen- 
cil pressure begins to get higher 
and higher. That guy explodes 
pencil after pencil when he gets on 
a Riviera. He did give “Lido” a 
fling for a while, but it wasn’t so 
tender a word. 

Yep! I guess you're right. 
Mebbe I am wandering, but I could 
entertain you for hours about 
Eagles and Blake. 

Who was this feller who talked 
sense? I finally asked him the 
same question. He didn’t seem 
just like an ad man. What you 
think he said? All right, I'll hurry 
up. He said he wasn’t anything 
in particular, just a teacher of 
business English. 

GRoucHo. 


Puget Sounders Report 
Successful Year 


The Puget Sounders and British 
Columbians Associated, advertising or- 
nization of Northwest and British 
‘columbia cities, report that their 1931 
advertising effort, bringing 10,141 in- 
quiries up to early July, was the most 
productive and successful in their eight 
years of advertising. The report was 
made at a directors meeting held at 
Mt. Baker, Wash. 





D. C. Bull and C. D. Frey, 
Directors, Household Finance 


Daniel C. Bull, treasurer and general 
manager of the Cream of Wheat Cor- 
oration, Minneapolis, and Charles 
aniel Frey, president of the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, have been elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago. 


New Accounts to Aitkin-Kynett 


Stephano Bros., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of Rameses and Smiles ciga- 
rettes, have appointed The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Another new account with this 
agency is that of the Atlas Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Aug. 20, 1931 


The Trade-Mark Status of 
“Dyanshine” 


Barton Manuracturinc Company 
St. Louis, Avec. 10, 1931 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your July 30, 1931 issue, you print 
an article by John C. Pemberton of thie 
New York Bar, entitled ‘““What Is This 
Thing Called ‘Secondary Meaning’’” 
On page 68 Mr. Pemberton says: “An- 
other interesting case is that involving 
the Rex-Oil Company’s claimed trade- 
mark ‘Dyanshine’ for shoe polish in 
which, after several appeals, it was 
finally held by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia that ‘this 
company’s word “Dyanshine” was not 
subject matter of a valid trade-mark, 
though by use and popular recognition 
it had acquired a secondary meaning 
that was entitled to protection against 
its misuse by others.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pemberton has made it appear 
that the Rex-Oil Company claimed the 
trade-mark “Dyanshine” for shoe pol- 
ish, and was upheld by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, at Philadelphia. 

The suit was brought by the Barton 
Manufacturing Company, a_ co-partner- 
ship, against the Rex-Oil Company tor 
infringement upon its trade name “Dyan 
shine.”’ 

The Rex-Oil Company defended its 
right to use the three words, “Dye and 
Shine” on the ground “Dyanshine” was 
descriptive. ‘ 

The U. S. Court of Appeals at Phila 
delphia sustained the Barton Manufac 
turing Company’s contention, that the 
word “‘Dyanshine’’ had acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning, and instructed the 
lower court to issue injunction restrain- 
ing the Rex-Oil Company from using 
the three words “Dye and Shine,” as 
the name of its shoe polish. 

R. K. Barton, 
President 


Harry Levett to Return to 
South Africa 


Harry Levett, who has been with the 
export department of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit, is now en 
route to South Africa to again join the 
staff of Messrs. Levett, Ltd., manufac- 
turers’ representative. He was, for a 
time, with George Harrison Phelps, In 


New Account for Grant 
& Wadsworth 


The Montgomery Company, Windsor 
Locks, Conn., manufacturer of a line of 
all-copper cleaners under the trade names 
of Kwikscour and Copper Curl, has ap- 
pointed Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


H. R. Paxton with Baumgarth 

H. R. Paxton has joined The Baum- 
garth Company, South Bend, Ind., as 
sales manager of its direct advertising 
and printing division. He was formerly 
vice-president of the Service Printing 
Corporation, South Bend. 
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IGHT out of every ten 

readers of True Detec- 
tive Mysteries are men. Men 
who discover between its two 
covers mystery—excitement 
—~adventure—and truth. 


Men—men—hundreds_ of 
thousands of men. Doctors, 
lawyers, business executives. 
Mechanics, carpenters, clerks. 
Averaging but 33 years in 


age. Men in the fullness of* 


life. Making money. Spend- 
ing it. A powerful army to 
have looking your way. 


Over 99% of this audience 
buy True Detective Mysteries 
at the newsstand. It’s not a 
magazine that “piles up” in 
the home. It’s not put aside 
to be read another time. It 


WHAT MEN WANT 


99.6% News Stand Sale 


is taken home to be read that 
night! 


True Detective Mysteries 
current rates are based on a 
500,000 circulation guarantee. 
In recent months many ad- 
vertisers have received a cir- 
culation bonus of more than 
200,000—equivalent to get- 
ting an extra magazine on the 
schedule without paying for 
it. 

If your product is bought 
by men—if men form the 
backbone of your market, 
then True Detective Myster- 
ies is too good a bet to over- 
look. Investigate it now. 
Write for our reader survey. 
Address 2716 Graybar Build- 
ing, New York City. 
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Food 
for thought 


THE yearly sales potential of 
A. B. C. Suburban Philadelphia for food products 
aggregates $215,481 ,326.00. 


Amazing? Yes, but remember there are 372,689 
families—1,639,832 people—residing within the A. 
B. C. suburbs of Philadelphia—a greater suburban 
population than that of any other American city, 
with the single exception of New York. 


No one Philadelphia newspaper affords better 
than 38% coverage of this huge and concentrated 
suburban market. 

To miss the other 62% is to miss 232,185 families 
—1,021,614 people—which exceeds the combined 
population of the cities of Milwaukee and Indian- 
apolis. 

Or, to put it another way, the people you miss 
through trying to cover this great market with one 
newspaper, represent—in the suburbs alone—a 
sales potent‘al for food products amounting to 
$133,598,422.00 annually. 


The more you study the Philadelphia picture, the 
more you realize that you can’t expect to accom- 
plish anything like a complete advertising job here 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC 


PUBLIC e@se2s LEDGER 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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unless you give the market the effort and appro- 
priation it deserves. 


There is a way—and it is the only way—to influ- 
ence the buying judgment of all the homes—to 
obtain 100% coverage of both the city and suburbs. 
It is through the Curtis-Martin group of Philadel- 
phia newspapers—the Morning, Evening and Sun- 
day Public Ledger and the Morning and Sunday 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


What this group offers in the way of complete, 
effective, economical coverage of the rich, respon- 
sive Philadelphia market is an opportunity story 
every national advertiser should hear—and the 
sooner the better. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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A Razor Bargain—by Gum! 


SPECTACULAR combination 

offer whereby it is proposed to 
move 200,000,000 sticks of Double- 
mint gum into male hands—or, 
more ‘accurately, mouths—has been 
arranged by the William Wrigley, 
Jr., Company. Chews and shaves 
will be offered in one package at a 
special price, shaves being metony- 
my for a new Gem Micromatic 
razor plus five blades. The latter 
will be merchandised with a 
twenty-package carton of gum at 
a retail price of $1,25. Separately, 
the gum sells for $1 and the razor 
and blades for 98 cents. 

To make this offer the Wrigley 
company has contracted with the 
American Safety Razor Company 
for a major portion of its produc- 
tion of Gem razors and blades for 


+ 


an indefinite period, probably about 
four months. The purchase will 
probably involve twenty-nine car- 
loads of shaving hardware, which, 
in more comprehensible units, is 
approximately 2,000,000 razors and 
10,000,000 blades. 

The twenty packages of gum and 
the razor and blades will be mer- 
chandised in a specially designed 
package of handsome appearance 
and design. 

Of course this offer is not en 
tirely without appeal to ladies, al- 
though men will naturally be the 
most susceptible prospects for the 
acquirement of a package involv- 
ing a razor. It is understood, how- 
ever, that, what with the sheer silk 
hosiery nowadays, many ladies find 
a razor a useful item. 


— 


When Is an Advertiser Not? 


W HEN he is advertising to get 
others to sell to him, instead 
of advertising to sell something to 
others. At least, this is the answer 
according to an opinion of the at- 
torney general’s department which 
stated that the Wisconsin law on 
fraudulent advertising applies only 
in the latter case and not in the 
former. The ruling was in answer 


— 


to a charge by farmers that sales 
of butter fat in response to an ad- 
vertisement did not net the price 
they were led to expect from the 
advertising. The opinion suggested, 
however, that the advertising in 
question might be unfair trade 
practice and thus come under the 
jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. 


+ 


Enthusiasm 


ARRO EGG MASH 

brings out laying capacities 
you never dreamed your layers had 
—it gives you more profit dollars 
for every feed dollar than any ra- 
tion you can mix or buy.” 


“By this new process, Nadine 
gives you all the virtues a face 
powder can possess at any price! 


“O. J.’s Beauty Lotion is the 
most remarkable treatment in all! 
beauty culture.” 


“From Cape May to Port Jervis, 
New Jersey’s millions have roused 
to a tremendous pitch of excite- 
ment with Sears [Roebuck] End- 
of-Month Festival!” 


“The new Seiberling Air Cooled 
Triple Tread Tire— 

“Rides easier, steers better, 
wheels freer than any other tire 
ever built. 

“The nearest absolutely blow-out 
and puncture-proof tire ever built. 

“The safest tire ever built.” 
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Before You Buy 
Bank Circulation 


Take It Apart~ 


Look at it by population groups. 


Look at it state by state, city by city, 
bank by bank. 


Look at it by classes of bank executives; 
or, better still, by classes of executives 
in each city, county or state. 


Look at it by individuals within each 


bank. 


Total the “usable” circulation. Com- 
pare that with the rate. Know what 
you get and what it costs you. 


Our figures are yours for the asking — today 


If you are in New York call Ashland 4-5900; in 
Chicago call Franklin 3929; in Detroit call Madison 
2260. A postcard or letter will do just as well. 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Seconp BouLevarD aT Burrovucus AvENvUE, DETROIT 
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The. LLLES | 


in the farm field fo 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


LEADERSHIP 


is in its 


READERSHIP 


THE RESULT OF GIVING FARM PEOPLE WHAT THEY NEED AND WANT 


Advertisers of lubricants and gasoline know where the greatest 
number of automobiles and trucks are sold to farm families—it 
is in the Heart region, the fertile Upper Mississippi Valley. They 
choose Successful Farming as the FIRST farm magazine because 
it is the only farm magazine that focuses its editorial contents 
exclusively on the needs of diversified farming as practiced best in 
this outstanding automotive market. Exclusive editorial service 
to the \zading farmers in the nation’s most fertile agricultural 
region has won for Successful Farming a LEADERSHIP in farm 


family READERSHIP. 


SUCCESSFUL 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS 








Meredith Publishing Company 
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VAGATINE 


lubricants and fuel oils 


. AUTOMOTIVE... 


_flubricants and fuel oils 


pages of advertising —first seven months 1931 


1. Successful Farming 





9. Capper's Farmer 


3. Farm Journal 
— 


If this information seems 

inconsistent with that re- 
4. Country Home ceived from other sources, 
please note we use the 
PAGE as the measuring 
unit (the unit used by ad- 
vertisers in buying mag- 


5. Country Gentleman azine space), and not the 


AGATE LINE (a mechan- 
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Shakespeare vs. Aesop Glim! 


Don’t Bury “Caesar” If 


By Irvin 


You Want to Praise Him 


M. Shafrin 


Copy Director, The Baumgarth Co. 


“ce ISTEN, Cliff,” calls Mrs. 
Bradford to her husband 
from her nook in a corner of the 
davenport, “do you ever look 
very earnestly at my hands?” 

“More often than you think,” 
replies her pride and joy from his 
easy chair at the other end of the 
room. “But why bring that up?” 

“Well, I’m just wondering. 
Listen to what the Ivory soap 
people say here: ‘Oh, I know my 
husband won’t stop loving me if I 
have scrubby looking hands. But 
he’s just like most other men— 
proud! He'd feel humiliated if 
my hands told everybody that we 
can’t afford a maid. Men are that 
way!’ Are you that way, Cliff?” 

“Well, if I’m not, I should be. 
I’ve heard you remark many a time 
yourself about some woman’s red, 
rough-looking hands. Those Ivory 
people know what’s what, I guess, 
and you ought to thank them for 
the tip.” 

Husband Cliff returns to his 
book, and Mrs. B. makes a mental 
note of scrubby hands and Ivory 
soap. The advertiser, by .dra- 
matic copy writing, has succeeded 
in arousing Mrs. B’s interest and 
curiosity to a point where they 
had to be satisfied. She felt it 
necessary to voice the point at 
issue with the good provider. And 
by the oral discussion the impres- 
sion has_ registered infinitely 
stronger. For a long time after, 
undoubtedly, when Mrs. B. was at 
her dishes, she thought of scrubby 
hands and their indelible associa- 
tion: Ivory soap. 

The point of contact between ad- 
vertiser and consumer has 
firmly established. Even if Mrs. 
B. already uses a kitchen soap, the 
chances are that she will try 
Ivory in the hope that it will 
make her hands less rough and less 
scrubby than before. 

I would call this genuine selling 
via the printed word; I would call 
this fool-proof copy writing. I 


can hardly subscribe to good old 
Aesop Glim’s arbitrary statement :* 
“Don’t submit your copy to the 
test of being read aloud. On the 
one hand it means nothing and is 
therefore a waste of time. On 
the other hand you will probably 
change it in ways which will 
weaken it as copy.” 

I firmly believe that good sell- 
ing copy can survive the double 
test. I firmly believe that it is 
only inadequate copy that cannot 
In short, if a paragraph of cop, 
(especially at the beginning of an 
ad) cannot stand the oral as well 
as the visual test, it is copy that’s 
not good enough—that doesn’t sell 
itself from every angle. 

My premise is based on human 
nature. There are perhaps millions 
of people who have clipped Edgar 
A. Guest’s poems out of the 
newspapers; there are thousands 
who have actually memorized his 
verses. They are quoted from 
end to end of the country. Why? 
Simply because they satisfy a 
want—a want for inspiration. 

People don’t memorize Milton. 
They don’t and can’t generally 
quote Browning. It is far too 
difficult for them to keep in mind. 
It is masterful writing in both 
cases, to be sure, but it cannot 
survive the oral test. 


A Selling as Well as a Telling Job 


But people do quote from Guest, 
and Riley, and Kipling. The 
writing of these men, while no- 
where on a par with that of Mil- 
ton or Browning, nevertheless sells 
itself to the multitude. It does a 
selling job as well as a telling 
job. And that is the goal ei 
fective copy writing must attain 

However, we can find even mas- 
terful writing that sells the mu! 
titude. After reading Mr. Glim’: 


*This statement appeared in Aeso} 
Glim’s article in the August 6 issue er 
titled: “Through the Ear or Throug! 
the Eye?” 
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article, Shakespeare and the Bible 
came to me in a flash as direct 
contradictions to his obiter dictum. 
You can read the Bard of Avon in 
the quietness of your den, or listen 
to his lines at the theater. It all 
sounds just as beautiful as it 
reads. In fact, the oral presenta- 
tion of the same “copy,” abetted 
by scenery and costuming, helps 
rather than hinders the text. 

Shakespeare can be said to have 
written copy, because he was sell- 
ing characters. The Bible, quite 
peerless in flexibility from both 
visual and oral standpoints, is just 
as compelling from the pulpit or in 
Sunday school as it is when being 
read to one’s self. That, in my 
opinion, is the supreme test for 
any copy. The Bible, of course, 
“sells” religion. Every written 
word, directly or psychologically, 
sells or unsells us on some mental 
concept or impulse. 

Mr. Glim boldly annihilates the 
“reading aloud” test. What would 
he think of a “singing aloud” test? 
In the words of the laconic Andy, 
he would, I am sure, join us in ex- 
claiming: “Ain’t dat sumpin.’” 

I refer to copy that finds its 
way into song—word for word— 
copy that snares public interest to 
the nth degree. One of the latest 
adopted masterpieces is Joyce Kil- 
mer’s famous poem, “Trees,” set 
to music. 

Here are words that strum on 
your heart-strings; so emotional 
were they on the printed page 
that they must be engraved in the 
minds of a nation to an oral 
melody. 

Nor is this an isolated example. 
There are “The Road To Man- 
dalay,” “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” and “Sweet and Low,” 
to record but three more interna- 
tional favorites. All these were 
originally poems, intended to rest 
between book covers. But no 
power on earth could keep such 
“copy” interred; it vaulted right 
out of the book-covers and into a 
musical score. 

When copy can do that, it de- 
serves a salute, even from the un- 
willing Mr. Glim. He may wag 
his head feverishly, and bring his 
fist down on the table with a re- 
sounding negative crash. But he 
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must give credit where credit is 
due. 

I am for that matchless merger : 
the combined oral and visual test. 
When copy can articulate the con- 
sumer’s tongue (despite its pre- 
disposed inertia), it has reached 
the Pike’s Peak of pulling power. 
Such copy, like the Phoenix bird, 
arises from its ashes, and lives 
again. It carries the advertiser's 
product before it, but, unlike An- 
tony, it comes “not to bury Caesar, 
but to praise him.” 


Claims Alice Hubbard Said It 
Four Years Earlier 


Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y., Auc. 12, 1931 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In the August 6 issue of Printers’ 
Ink, page 88, you give credit for an 
epigram or quotation to Philip D. Ar- 
mour that was coined by Alice Hubbard. 

In the January, 1913, issue of The 
Fra, you will find this quotation: “Any- 
body can cut prices, but it takes brains 
to a better article.”—Alice Hub- 

rd. 

We have used this in motto form 
ever since. 

I thought you would like to know 
this and correct the statement of Au- 


gust 6 
C. J. Rosen, 
Supt. of Printing. 
[We said the quotation was credited 
to Mr. Armour in an article written 
about him in the February, 1917, issue 
of the American Magazine.—([Ed. Print- 
ers’ Inx.] 


To Publish “Consumer 


Demand” 


With T. Johnson Stewart as editor 
and manager and G. S. Clark as adver- 
tising manager, a new monthly, Con- 
sumer Demand, will be launched from 
offices of the recently formed Consumer 
Demand Publishing Company, Seattle, in 
September. Offices of the new publica- 
tion, which will reach food product 
dealers of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, will be at 361 Empire Building. 











New Account for Boston 


Agency 
The Theodore Metcalf Company, Bos- 
ton, manufacturer of Pedex, a new foot 
preparation, has placed its advertising 
account with Frank J. Reynolds & Staff, 
Boston advertising agency. 





Hawaiian Cane Products to 
Ayer 

Hawaiian Cane Products, Ltd., San 

Francisco, has appointed the office at 


that city of N. . Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Savings bank deposits in Philadelphia are 
at an all-time high. ($472,248,682.00 in 
five large mutual savings banks as of 
June 1, 1931.) 

The number of individual savings accounts 
is higher than at any other time. (698,297 
separate accounts. More than one for every 
family.) 

The Philadelphia Bulletin’s yearly average 
circulation reached a new high during 1930. 
(560,855 net paid daily.) 

Its coverage —91 per cent. of Philadelphia 
homes —is greater than ever before. 


And The Philadelphia Bulletin’s advertis- 
ing cost is, today, the lowest in its history. 
(Less than $1.16 per milline, based upon 
560,855 average net paid circulation at 
sixty-five cents an agate line.) 
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Four highs and one /ow that single out Phila- 
delphia as an outstanding metropolitan market. 
If buying power is your measure of a market’s 
worth, Philadelphia has a reserve fund in bank, 
veraging $242.06 forevery man, womanand child. 

If sales cost is the deciding factor, The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin offers the greatest coverage at 
the lowest cost of any great newspaper in America. 
If reading interest influences your decision, The 
Bulletin submits 560,855 circulation, secured 


ia are 
00 in 


as of 


‘ounts 
8,297 
every 


without premium or contest. 

Buying Power. . . Coverage. . . Concentration 
. . Economy! Powerful weapons for sales strat- 
egy... all available in Philadelphia, through The 
Evening Bulletin, today. 


“* THE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
Me WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice Pres. & Treas. 


nat PHILADELPHIA 


York Office . . 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
cago Office . 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office . . 5 Third Street 
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Farm Plants and New Items 


The Men Who Run the Farm Factories Are Not Waiting for a 
“General Business Recovery” 


By Roy Dickinson 


‘6 HAT do you think about 

Ford’s new plans for fac- 
tories surrounded by farms?” I 
asked my Uncle Joe the night be- 
fore he started back home. 

“Well, he was born and raised 
on a farm,” he said, as he helped 
himself to more tobacco, “and may- 
be there is something in his idea 
that we don’t know all the uses for 
some of the stuff we’ve been rais- 
ing for a hundred years.” 

As my relative understands it, 
the whole idea is in a very experi- 
mental stage, but Ford has a real 
idea. If the farmer raises too 
much for people to eat, perhaps the 
manufacturer and his chemists can 
find new uses for some of the 
crops. 

If steering wheels for automo- 
biles have been made experiment- 
ally from compressed straw and 
sawdust, and ashes from buckwheat 
hulls can be turned into good fer- 
tilizer by skilled chemists, then 
maybe cantaloupes can be grown, 
to deliver to a nearby factory door, 
later to be turned into alcohol for 
varnishes and paint. Furfural, the 
organic chemical made from oat 
hulls, was formerly only a curi- 


osity. Now it is found in an al- 
most unbelievable number _ of 
places. One of its latest combina- 


tions is as an effective weed-killer. 

“T’m not so keen about farmers 
working in a factory all winter and 
outdoors all summer,” said my 
uncle; “somehow I always find 
quite a bit to do on a winter day.” 

Mr. Ford himself has said in the 
New York Times Magazine: “I 
think of the big industries of to- 
morrow surrounded by farms able 
to sustain them. Not only with 
food but a part of the products 
they require. We do not know 
what these products are or what 
they will prove to be but we are 
trying to find out. We want to go 


as far as is scientifically possible 
in breaking down farm products 
into their basic elements in order 
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to find new combinations and new 
uses. 

“That is not only the hope of the 
farm, it is also necessary to indus- 
try. Instead of exhausting the 
minerals which required ages to 
produce and using up the forests 
which took generations to mature 
it may be possible to produce an 
annual supply of the raw material 
which industry needs. We are only 
trying to demonstrate what can be 
done. If we can show the way, 
that will be sufficient.” 

No farmer is going to object to 
that angle on the situation. If any 
manufacturer or chemist can help 
change the status of the farm plant 
by making it an industrial supplier 
as well as a table supplier, thus 
giving it a steadier job and a 
broader market, more farmers 
would make more money and our 
largest industry, agriculture, would 
be in a better position. 

Certainly it was profitable to all 
concerned when du Pont chemists 
and others looked at cotton with 
new eyes. For them, bales became 
Duco and rayon and a score of 
other products in industry when 
old King Cotton was “broken 
down” chemically into his com- 
ponent parts. They would have to 
plow under more than one row in 
three if these new uses hadn't 
been discovered. 

That plowing up of every third 
row idea doesn’t seem to be mak- 
ing much of a hit with the South. 
One of the best informed cotton 
men in the country told me the day 
it was suggested: “The waste in- 
volved in such a suggestion is re- 
pugnant both to the business and 
the engineering mind. Most peo- 
ple who are in full sympathy with 
campaigns for acreage reduction 
and more diversification will op- 
pose such a drastic idea.” 

C. T. Revere, well-known cotton 
expert, wrote in his August 14 re- 
port on cotton: 

“Tt should be clear to the politi- 
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cal friends of the farmer that the 
cotton crops of the last four years 
have not been excessive. They 
have averaged in that time less 
than 14,000,000 bales, while in two 
ot those years the consumption of 
American cotton averaged about 
15,400,000 bales. The surplus has 
piled up, therefore, not because of 
over-production, but because of 
under-consumption resulting partly 
from world wide economic disloca- 
tion, and partly, as we ourselves 
believe, to obstructions to readjust- 
ment in the nature of governmental 
price control operations. Obvi- 
ously, the sound remedy for such 
a condition lies along the line of 
increasing effective buying power 
and stimulating consumptive de- 
mand, There is no limit to re- 
quirements for cotton goods if 
purchasing power finds concrete 
expression.” 

It is extremely doubtful whether 
cotton would still be the premier 
crop of the country, estimated on 
a five year average 1923-1929 at 
$1,460,107,000 (with milk a close 
second at $1,453,656,000) unless 
new uses had been discovered. It 
is well to remember this figure 
when we hear the distress stories 
about conditions in a few non-di- 
versified cotton sections. 

New items are before the man- 
agers of the farm factory for 
consideration. Not only is this pos- 
sible through greater diversifica- 
tion of crops, as I have shown in 
previous articles in this series, but 
chemists and other experimenters 
and scientists are actively inter- 
ested now in many things besides 
cantaloupes, oat hulls and wheat. 

For example, the Jerusalem arti- 
choke as a source of a new and 
valuable material, the oil in the 
lowly goober (the peanut already 
brings more than $50,000,000 to 
Southern planters), the sweet 
potato for its starch content and 
other essentials, the soy bean with 
its great chemical potentialities as 
an industrial asset, and the possi- 
bilities of the poplar tree for 
farmer’s bad lands, yielding a pos- 
sible 4,000 pounds of pulpwood per 
acre per year. 

Certainly there is no more reason 
why abundant crops should be 
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wasted than there is for Brazil to 
dump a half million pounds of 
coffee seventeen miles out of Sao 
Paulo because people wouldn't 
drink it. Chemists are too hateful 
of waste to have the present “one 
use only” outlet for farmer’s crops 
continue without change. 

While the chemical and experi- 
mental developments of the future 
offer a new sort of business to the 
men in agriculture, the cow, the 
garden, the hen and the sow as 
well as other items have led to the 
great growth in diversified farm- 
ing described previously. 

Moreover another graphic com- 
prehension has come to groups of 
agriculturists of what a pool of 
experience can do. Just as manu- 
facturers in associations and 
through the trade press have 
traded “how to do it” experiences 
for their mutual profit, farmers are 
making comparisons, opening their 
books, working together. The 
group of fifty farmers in Western 
New York whose experiences are 
described by the Country Gentle- 
man is a case in point. They are 
trading individualized cost account- 
ing experiences. Here is one 
farmer who got $1.66 an hour for 
every bit of work on his potatoes 
after all charges; another who ad- 
mitted he paid 47 cents an hour 
for the privilege of working in his 
potato fields. The most successful 
man in potatoes told how he did it, 
and for three years every enter- 
prise has been tested and compared 
by cost methods. 

The study has led to new items 
and products in the farmer’s pro- 
cedure. As wheat and timothy 
showed in the red, they were 
dropped and sweet clover sub- 
stituted as the booster crop. 

While none of the farms which 
co-operated showed in 1927 a net 
income above $4,000, in 1929 six 
went above that cash figure and 
two exceeded $9,000. 

“The real progress,” says:the re- 
port, “has come through expanding 
the acreage and doing a better job 
at raising the real money—getting 
crops such as potatoes, cabbages 
and beans.” These farmers have 
given a new meaning and a broader 
purpose to farm bookkeeping. 
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The acid test 
of copy 


is taking place right now! 


HEN business conditionsare 

bad, an advertiser can learn 
more about the selling power of 
his advertising than at any other 
time. 


Weaknesses in copy are not 
nearly so apparent when things are 
booming and the public is spend- 
ing freely. It is when the purse- 
strings of the nation are perceptibly 
tightened that advertising faces its 
acid test. 

The extreme “‘buyer’s market” 
situation of today calls for clear 
thinking and intense practicality. 

It is no time for advertisers to 
indulge their personal tastes and 
preferences in regard toadvertising. 

All guns should be trained defi- 
nitely and shrewdly upon the con- 
sumer. For the consumer is in the 
saddle—and over-the-counter de- 
mand is the only unfailing remedy 
for decreased volume. 


Mere “acceptance” of advertised 
articles on the part of the con- 
sumer is scarcely enough to pry 
orders out of retail buyers today. 


More and more are they insist- 
ing upon concrete evidences of 
consumer demand. And they use it 
as the sole yard-stick by which they 
gauge the size of their orders. 


Some time ago—long before 
there was any hint of business de- 
pression—the manufacturers of a 
certain product, sold in grocery 
stores, came tous. Sales were con- 
siderably behind the year before... 


Today, with selling copy substi- 
tuted for the “acceptance” type of 
copy they had previously been 
using (and with an expenditure of 
considerably /ess than in years past) 
they have experienced an increait 
of 30% in sales—in spite of the 
fact that the industry of which they 
are a part is neatly 25% behind 
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1929. In the face of a declin- sells, are, in effect, creating their 
ing market, they have not only own sets of business conditions 
remmed their loss—but have today... That we have had a part 
chieved a gain they had been un- in helping maintain and increase 
ble to secure in the prosperous volumes for clients in these unfa- 
years of '28 and '29. 
These advertisers are only one nothing can take the place of 
example. Others like them, by strong selling copy, whether times 
using vigorous copy that really are good or bad. 


vorable times, is further proof that 


A partial list of products sold through diversified trade 
outlets advertised through Ruthrauff & Ryan: 


RINSO COCOMALT LIFEBUOY 
The Granulated Soap The Health Food Drink Health Soap 
TRE-JUR BONCILLA STANDARD STATISTICS 
Cosmetics Toiletries Financial Service 
LIFEBUOY COOLENE LIBERTY 
Shaving Cream Foot Cream Magazine 
NOXZEMA LACTOGEN STARLINE 
Skin Cream * Baby Food Farm Equipment 
BLONDEX WOLVERINE HEADLIGHT 
Shampoo Horsehide Work Shoes Overalls 
WHITE CROSS CUT-RITE TUMS 
Electric Stoves Waxed Paper Antacid Candy Wafers 
LION BRAND UNITED ENGINEERS COLONIAL 
Evaporated M: INSTRUCTORS, Ine. Radio 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INc. 


Advertising 


New York: 132 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. ~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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Their example is worthy of ex- 
panded application. 

Now having taken as examples 
two phases of farming that have 
a greater bearing on the future 
than the present, it is in order to 
point out that other farmers by di- 
versifying their crops are going 
ahead living, eating and buying. 
They are not waiting for a “gen- 
eral business revival,” as some 
business men think is essential, be- 
fore investing in new capital goods, 
such as machinery. 

Our best economists assure us 
that this type of buying must make 
its appearance before the real turn 
in business comes. They accuse 
many industries of putting off this 
form of buying and thus unduly 
prolonging the depression. 

Recently, ten farm papers co- 
operated in discovering how much 
of this type of purchasing was go- 
ing on. 

Uniform blanks were distributed 
to editors, salesmen, subscription 
men and others. They were told to 
keep eyes and ears open and jot 
down any specific cases of im- 
portant purchases they came across. 
In about three weeks of active 
reporting these papers secured 
thousands of specific examples of 
farm buying. 

The “Better Times Chronicle” 
was the result, a “newspaper” with 
several thousand personal mentions. 

Column. after column of items 
like this: 


H. C. Grissom, Judsonia, Ark., 
recently purchased a new Farmall 


tractor. 

Charles Hidenschild, Route 3, 
Madison, S. D., has a new John 
Deere tractor. 

B. O. Bertrand, Route 1, White 
Deer, Texas, has purchased a new 
International combine. 

L. C. Murry, Maud, Okla., has 
added a Graham truck to his farm 
equipment. 

Albert Geisie, Hammer, S. D., 
has bought a two-row cultivator. 

Hans Erickson, of Hettinger, N. D 
has bought a new double-disc drill. 

Claude McLeam, Checotah, Okla., 
has purchased a new harrow. 

G. Beam, Akemah, Okla., has 
recently purchased a new gasoline 
washing machine. 


From some of the comments 
heard, the unknowing would as- 
sume that the farmer is buying 
nothing. Yet one group of re- 
porters gathered several thousand 
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items, such as the above, in a short 
time. 

Troubles come in bunches in 
farming but the men who meet 
them are versatile. 

A man just in from the grass- 
hopper plague district was telling 
me the other day about some boys 
and men who traveled through the 
fields with long boxes on the mud- 
guards and bumpers of their car. 
Thousands of grasshoppers leaping 
into the boxes were drowned by 
the water inside and were later 
poured into gunny sacks. 

“They were getting. 35, cents a 
bushel for drowned grasshoppers 
from the State fisheries for fish 
food and from poultrymen as 
chicken feed,” he told me. 

More money for grasshoppers 
per bushel than for wheat. A 
topsy-turvy world to be sure. 

There are crop failures or crop 
surpluses in every section. But 
that doesn’t put all farmers out of 
the market for new capital equip- 
ment. 

N. T. Crane of the Indiana 
Farmers Guide thus describes con- 
ditions in his State: 

“The failure of one crop in this 
State has very little effect upon 
the general possibility of the agri- 
culture market. Indiana is com- 
posed of small farms which are 
admirably adapted to the cow, sow 
and hen system of farming. This 
type of agriculture guarantees a 
constant periodic income through- 
out the year. 

“It has become the habit of 
statistical experts to judge as to 
the importance of various States 
and territories on the basis of total 
production, without regard to the 
size of the territory under consid- 
eration. 

“Because of the fact that Indiana 
is thirty-seventh in size, compari- 
sons of the numbers of horses, 
poultry, automobiles, etc., with the 
number in Texas for example, does 
not give the actual facts as to the 
importance of Indiana agriculture. 
It is necessary, therefore, to make 
comparisons on a unit of area 
basis, such as per square mile. On 
this basis Indiana ranks third in 
the number of hogs in the north 
central States, second in the num- 
ber of chickens, third in the num- 
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ber of sheep, fourth in the number 
of dairy cattle. 

“For many years Indiana has 
ranked first in the acreage for 
production of truck crops for mar- 
ket, and in tomatoes, onions and 
sweet corn. 

“The diversification of Indiana 
agriculture has prevented a serious 
farm mortgage situation. Diversi- 
fied agriculture tends to produce a 
stable farm market, and prevents 
distress among farm families.” 

In Ohio, diversification of crops 
is by no means a new subject. As 
Frederick H. Nance, manager of 
the Ohio Farmer points out: 

“For years the farmers of this 
State have derived their income 
from a wide variety of products 
and the income is well distributed 
throughout the year. I believe you 
will be interested in some of the 
facts brought out in the following 
material : 

“We find by examination of a 
detailed table that the dairy cow 
ranks first as an income producer, 
hogs are second, poultry is third, 
beef cattle are fourth, wheat is 
fifth and sheep are sixth. Mis- 
cellaneous income, which includes 
that from fruit, vegetables, nursery 
products, flowers, potatoes, tobacco 
and other important farm crops in 
Ohio, ranks second only to dairy 
products in importance. 

“Looking at the farmer’s income 
in Ohio from another angle we 
find his monthly income is as 
regular as that of any person in 
town who is paid by the week or 
month. The lowest proportion of 
his total income received in any 
month is 7.68 per cent, the highest 
is 9.19 per cent. Only three months 
drop below the 8 per cent mark, 
and only one is above the 9 per 
cent mark. July and August, when 
the bulk of the wheat goes to 
market, are just average months 
as far as farm income is concerned. 
October, when the bulk of the 
spring pigs reach the stockyards 
is the high month. The months, 
June to November, slightly exceed 
the winter months. 

“The inventory of Ohio farm 
crops reads like a wholesaie 
grocery catalog with the coffee 
and the tea taken out and a green 
grocery, flower shop and nursery 
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added. There are all the fruits, all 
the livestock, all the grains, 
tobacco, wool, all the vegetables, 
potatoes, maple syrup, flowers, 
honey and even forest products. 

“Wheat is an important crop in 
Ohio but it is only about one-third 
of the value of the dairy products, 
one-half the value of the hogs, 
slightly more than half of the 
poultry and eggs and about equal 
to the value of the beef cattle 
sales. The sales from sheep and 
wool equal about half of the value 
of the wheat crop while the mis- 
cellaneous income is more than 
double the value of the wheat crop. 
Imagine the diverse character of 
a State where the products too 
small in total of sales to classify 
almost equal the value of the 
State’s leading source of income— 
dairy products. 

“Perhaps farm income in 1931 
will not be as high as it was in 
1929 but it will be proportioned 
about the same and it will buy a 
sight more of most industrial and 
food products and clothing than 
it would if farm products had been 
the only thing to decline.” 

Scores of other facts have been 
furnished me by farm _ editors, 
farmers, dairymen and_ livestock 
men from other sections to indi- 
cate that America’s premier indus- 
try is neither going to disintegrate, 
nor is nearly so bad as some city 
folk who read so much about 
wheat and cotton would have us 
believe. In the series of articles 
on the present farm situation and 
some ideas about its future, of 
which this is the fifth, a group of 
facts have been presetited by men 
who are on the spot and know their 
facts, which offer a far more hope- 
ful picture than the alarmists and 
the Wall Street farmers are will- 
ing to admit. 

The ten year deflation of agri- 
culture is just about over. Arising 
from a multitude of obscure causes, 
it was met and is being beaten by 
hard work, co-operation and a high 
brand of real courage. 





Appointed by Hotel Journal 
E. B. Sorensen has heen made ad- 
vertising director of the Western Hotel 
Reporter, San Francisco. 
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SOMEWHERE BETWEEN HIS DESK AND THE 


RAGILE .... HANDLE WITH CARE! Ideas 

are like quicksilver. They're hard to 
get, hard to translate .... and harder 
to keep. 

We know .. . because that’s our busi- 
ness, handling ideas. 

Here’s one . . . right off the Art Di- 
rector’s layout pad. Perhaps it’s a thumb- 
nail... maybe a rough. 

A script headline! Not feminine, but 
not exactly masculine either. A photo- 
graph of two women. Not Ritzy... but 
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not low-brow either. A package. Not 
large... but big enough to satisfy the 
client. 

“.... get what I mean?” 

It’s always the subtleties . . . the in- 
nuendo...the unspoken words... that 
carry the burden in transmitting ideas. 

Call it a 6th sense if you like... 
catching these subtleties, and translat- 
ing them into layouts, drawings and 
photographs. 

The most successful agencies in the 
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ARTIST WHO “ATTEMPTED” THE PICTURE 


country are our clients... because they 
find in us a kind of thinking and point 
of view that matches their own. 

We neither lose ideas... nor do we 
electrotype them. We can create... and 
take instructions. We can produce en- 
tire campaigns... from the original 
sketches to the finished drawings. 

The next time you have an impor- 
tant job... let us tackle it. Find out for 
yourself the kind of thinking we have 
in the J brought to commercial art production. 


isfy the 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
s NEW YORK CITY 








(COLONEL FRANK KNOX 
is the new publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, having, with 
Theodore T. Ellis, purchased the 
controlling interest in that news- 
paper of the late Walter A. Strong. 





Colonel Frank Knox 


Colonel Knox, who is also pub- 
lisher of the Manchester, N. H.. 
Union Leader, has been elected 
president of The Chicago Daily 
News, Inc., the publishing corpora- 
tion. Mr. Ellis, who is president 
of the New England Fibre Blanket 
Company, Worcester, Mass., is 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. 

Colonel Knox has been promi- 
nent in the newspaper publishing 
and advertising world for many 
years. From 1927 to January 1 of 
this year, when he resigned, he was 
general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers. Before assuming that 
position he was publisher of the 
Boston American for a period of 
one year. 

His first connection in the news- 
paper business was with the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Herald, where he 
served successively as reporter, city 
editor and circulation manager. 
This was from 1898 to 1901, with 
an interval in which he saw ser- 
vice with Theodore Roosevelt’s 





Colonel Frank Knox Heads Chicago 
“Daily News” 


Rough Riders in the Spanish- 
American War. He left tly 
Grand Rapids Herald in the latter 
year to become publisher of the 
Sault Ste. Marie News, where he 
remained for eleven years. In 1912 





Theodore T. Ellis 


he became publisher of the Man 
chester, N. H., Leader, merging 
that paper a year later with the 
Union of the same city. He is 
still publisher, in partnership with 
John A. Muehling, of the Man- 
chester Union Leader. 

Colonel Knox has also been 
prominent in political life, having 
been chairman of the Michigan 
Republican State central committee, 
chairman of the committee on cre- 
dentials at the Progressive party 
convention that nominated Colonel 
Roosevelt, and chairman of the 
New Hampshire delegation at the 
1920 Republican national conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellis is known: as an in- 
ventor and manufacturer of news- 
paper press equipment. He also 
has had experience as a newspaper 
publisher. He was at one time 
publisher of the Worcester, Mass.. 
Telegram, later buying the Wor- 
cester Gazette, and continuing to 
publish both newspapers. He dis- 
posed of his newspaper properties 
in 1925. 
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The Place of the New Product 
in Times Like These 


O. S. Tyson anp Company, Inc. 
New York, Aue, 7, 1931. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ InK: 

ou editorial “New Products or Im- 
prove the Old” (August 6 issue) tends, 
in our opinion, to counteract a growing 
tendency which has already demonstrate? 
its power to overcome business handi- 
caps of the day. 

One of our clients, for example, mak- 
ing and selling a new product, has in 
the first six months this year increased 
its sales several hundred per cent over 
any previous twelve-month record. 

It is true that you admit the value of 
new products in specific cases, but your 
very heading and the impression created 
by the entire article presents new prod- 
ucts and old ones as alternatives. Ob- 
viously consideration of new products 
loes not bar improvement of old ones. 
Even in these days, we occasionally or- 
der a new suit of clothes without ceas- 
ing to keep our old suits (or suit) 
pressed. 

The most superficial review of indus- 
trial progress emphasizes the importance 
of new products. Were this not so, there 
would be no General Motors Radio, no 
G. E. Refrigerator. Du Pont would still 
he making only explosives, Joseph Dixon 
would still be graphite mixers instead 
of makers of paints, lubricants and 
pencils. In fact billions of dollars a year 
would be wasted were it not for the 
new products created to utilize other- 
wise valueless by-products. 

We agree heartily with your reference 
) the futility of chasing mirages. Un- 
yrtunately there are too many cases in 
vhich the need or desire for a new 
product starts unorganized pursuit with- 
yut clear analysis of what exact type of 
luct would be desirable. Economic 
considerations should suggest delegating 
this work to a reputable organization or- 
gar rized to handle such work on a pro- 

ional basis. 








W.. SEELIGSBERG, 
Vice-president. 


G. Foreman, Jr., with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Edwin G. Foreman, for many years 
vice-president of the Foreman-State Na- 
nal Bank, Chicago, has joined Black- 
ett Sample- Hummert, Inc., advertising 
igency of that city, as a vice-president. 


Appoint Arthur W. Stypes 


The Yuma, Ariz., Arizona Sentinei 
has spouee Arthur W. Stypes, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, San Francisco, 
is its Pacific Coast representative. The 
Martinez, Calif., Herald has appointed 

e Stypes company as its national ad- 

tising representative. 


“Saddle & Bridle” Appoints 


Saddle & Bridle, St. Louis, has ap- 
pointed William H. Wilson, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, as its Western 
representative. 
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Ohio Summer Resorts to 
Advertise 


The Ohio Lake Erie Islands District 
Association has adopted the name Oleida 
which is being advertised to create in- 
terest in the summer resorts in North- 
western Ohio, between Toledo and 
Cleveland. Newspaper, radio and direct- 
mail advertising are being used. The 
Campbell-Sanford Advertising Company, 
Toledo, is handling this account. 

Another account being directed by the 
Campbell-Sanford agency is that of the 
Eastern Michigan Railroad, operating 
Sewers line between Detroit and 

oledo. 


Appoints Freeze-V ogel- 
Crawford 


The Hannum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer of start- 
ing gears, has appointed Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Death of Lydia M. Roesler 


Lydia M. Roesler, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Wom- 
en ‘and general manager of the Lin- 
coln Photo-Engraving Company, of that 
city, died last week. She had been with 
the Lincoln Photo-Engraving Company 
the greater part of her business life. 


Join in Pacific Coast Affiliation 


Frederick Duerr, Inc., Seattle, has 
affiliated with Associated Public ’Rela- 
tions, Inc., in Southern California and 
the Hubert J. Soher Company in North- 
ern California, in a coastwise publicity 
and advertising service. 


Now Puritan Cosmetics, Inc. 


The Puritan Pharmaceutical Company, 
St. Louis, has changed its name to Pur- 
itan Cosmetics, Inc. The change has 
been made to "describe the products of 
the company more accurately. 


Has Sonotone Account 


The Sonotone Corporation, New York, 
hearing aids, has appointed Cutajar & 
Provost, Inc., New ork advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 


To Represent Tucson “Star” 


The Tucson, Ariz., Daily Star has 
appointed the John W. Cullen Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
representative in the territory west of 
Pittsburgh. 


Appoints Alcorn 


The Washington, Ind., Herald has ap- 
pointed the Franklin P. Alcorn Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
its advertising representative in both 
Eastern and estern territory. 
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Chain-Store Sales for July 


July July 
Company 1931 1930 

Great At. & Pac.. $95,527,987 $96,723,670 
*Sears, Roebuck (a) 25,738,837 25,986,995 
F. W. Woolworth. 21,079,169 20,738,355 
Kroger G & B (b) 18,744,430 19,684,214 
Safeway Stores .. 17,159,593 18,193,527 
*Montgomery Ward 15,320,476 18,668,623 
J. C. Penney .... 12,779,472 13,602,801 
American Stores.. 11,825,763 12,384,482 
. Kresge.. 10,721,890 10,882,426 
First Nat’l Stores ©) &, 230, 195 8,351,650 
MacMarr Stores. 959,421 7,123,424 
National Tea .... 6338-018 6,582,288 
Ae OO ee 5,227,187 4,816,355 
S. H. Kress 5,103,939 5,060,990 
Walgreen Co. . 4,861,897 4,328,890 
Grand Union (d) 3,470,407 3,542,543 
H. C. Bohack. 3,395,379 3,030,949 
McCrory Stores .. 3,004,141 3,122,670 
F. & W. Grand-Silver 2,734,403 2,838,284 
Daniel Reeves (ec) ,549,824 2,698,438 
}. Newberry .. 2,460,940 2,312,563 
Melville Shoe ... 2,003,335 297,233 
Dominion Stores (f) 1,973,876 1,810,692 
*Nat’l Bellas Hess 1,900,907 2,412,454 
Lerner Stores 1,897,645 2,050,062 
| ee 1,858,361 2,050,150 
McLellan Stores. . 1,650,665 1,903,156 
Interstate Dept. .. 1,604,596 1,525,424 
3. C. Murphy 1,475,136 1,319,447 
Peoples Drug .... 1,454,923 1,372,170 
Western Auto Supply 1,317,000 1,457,000 
Neisner Bros. »293,924 1,244,483 
Waldorf System... 1,242,088 1,250,239 
Jewel Tea ( 7 1,108,578 1,207,130 
Consolidated Retail 1,059,029 1,215,031 
ff . “ia 37,605 883,127 
G. R. Kinney 927,893 1,276,318 
Lane Bryant 917,069 1,161,457 
Bickfords ....... 624,945 472,294 
Am. Dept. Stores. 495,719 559,130 
Edison Bros. ... 445,169 271,862 
Exchan; Buffet 405,857 479,724 
Kline Bros. ..... 382,125 308,720 
Winn & Lovett 355,405 412,392 
Federal Bake Shop 299,236 315,753 
Nat’l Shirt Shops. 295,529 345,890 

Sally Frocks .... 269,706 299,12 
. H. Fishman.. 227,965 197, 274 
Morison Elec. Sply. 133,537 109,044 
Kaybee Stores ... 94,856 86,651 


7 Months 7 Months 

Chg. 1931 1930 
—1.2 $627, aed oH $644,823,671 
—1.0 184, »263,008 
+1.6 131388" 339 152,051 ,842 
—4.7 138,480, 917 143,626,992 
—5.6 121,748,959 128,830,843 
—17.9 123,111,841 148,853,726 
—6.0 90,139,377 100,060,031 
—4.5 81,316,064 83,922,978 
—1.4 77,960,492 78,340,038 
—1.4 61,958,066 63,995,017 
—2.3 46,200,629 50,527,761 
—3.8 44,995,882 49,696,517 
+8.5 38,314,991 34,823,773 
+0.8 35,947,287 35,375,674 
+12.3 32,083,558 30,268,075 
—2.0 ,157,880 20,936,810 
+12.0 17,529,387 15,612,880 
—3.8 22,589,318 22,532,771 
—3.6 19,437,658 19,585,296 
—5.5 19,277,410 20,901,142 
+6.4 15,278,907 14,510,949 
—12.8 15,944,637 16,796,583 
+9.0 14,771,441 14,107,488 
—21.2 19,517,909 20,692,899 
—7.4 14,466,616 13,347,325 
—9.4 13,757,772 15,631,300 
—13.2 11,097,294 11,499,766 
+5.2 12,211,596 11,496,424 
+11.8 9,936,928 8,420,461 
+6.0 10,057,014 9,583,654 
—9.6 7,021,600 7,826,800 
+3.9 8,650,687 8,176,735 
—0.6 9,040,133 9,259,511 
—8.1 7,589,236 8,459,110 
—12.8 11,014,455 12,270,998 
+6.1 5, "828, 026 5,578,383 
—27.3 8,177,804 10,091,729 
—21.0 9,754,482 10,100,640 
+ 32.3 4,588,096 3,371,096 
—11.3 4,721,010 4,988,565 
+63.7 3,781,992 2,538,623 
—15.4 3,259,508 3,891,861 
+23.8 2,783,871 2,336,275 
—13.8 3,002,091 3,321,466 
—5.2 2,386,709 2,573,251 
—14.5 077,485 2,360,497 
—9.8 2,615,945 2,753,956 
+15.5 1,259,998 1,022,425 
+22.4 1,085,202 1,087,756 
+10.7 1,057,477 929,028 








Totals 


311,883,047 320,966,564 —2.83 2,191 191,195,422 2,282,054, 499 —3.9 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 weeks and 28 weeks to July 16. 

(b)—4 weeks and 28 weeks to July 18. 

(c)—4 weeks to July 25 and Dec. 27 
o July 25. 


NumBer or Srores 


Enp or Jury 


(g)—4 


(d)—5 weeks to August 1. 
(e)—5 weeks to August 1. 
(f)—4 weeks to July 25 and 30 weeks 
weeks and 28 weeks ended July 
11. 
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The Lowest Rate per Page per Thousand 
of any Woman's Magazine of 


Standard Page Size. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 











a beautifully printed magazine edited 
for the wives of outstandingly 
successful farmers. 








Over 1,000,000 Subscribers 
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I mportant Announcement 
To Advertisers and Agencies 
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Tue COLUMBUS DISPATCH, 
always an outstanding leader in circulation 
and in advertising volume, made another 
progressive move on August 11, 1931, by 
announcing 


A Reduction in the 
Daily Columbus Dispatch 
from 2c. to Ic. 


(In Greater Columbus and Franklin County) 


This reduction in the selling price of the 
Dispatch met with the instant approval and 
support on the part of the public, all of which 
will result in many thousands additional cir- 
culation to advertisers. 





Sworn Government Statement for 
6 months ending March 31, 1931, 
showed daily average of 127,802 











NO ADVANCE IN ADVERTISING RATES 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


First in News - First in Circulation - First in Advertising 
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Must Sales Managers Be Miracle 
MenpP 


By Frederick Haase 


H' )W thoroughly F. H. Tholen 
must stand alone for daring 
to take issue with the latest of all 


“isms” as propounded by G. A. 
Nichols in Printers’ INK of July 
23; and so vigorously augmented 
by J. C. Altrock in the issue of 
August 13.* 

Printers’ INK is to be compli- 
mented for its willingness to give 
free latitude to Mr. Tholen in his 
simple, clear-cut expression of a 
sales manager’s position and re- 
sponsibilities as against those of his 
sales representatives. 

\pparently, the latest arrival in 
demands a sales manager 
going out to win the day (by 
sorcery, supernatural powers, mag- 
nificent pulchritude and overpow- 
ering personality) when his co- 
workers have failed to achieve the 
quota. 

May it not be said that all 
too many manufacturers—unfortu- 
nately bank controlled—are seeking 
Miracle Men? They will not be 
without their Master Sales Magi- 
cians, who, leaving the crew to its 
own devices, saunter out alone and 
unaided to pick volume orders from 
out the thin air. 

It does look like the “isms” have 
it! High pressure selling, one- 
time (awfully BIG) orders, over- 
stocking—these were “going out” 
before the World War. Now, 
they bloom forth as never before. 

\ single sales manager, like 
Svengali, must hypnotize Trilby. 
The world must needs bow at his 
feet. Vice-presidents, chairmen of 
the board and, not to be forgotten, 
properly trained and carefully 
guided salesmen are so needless. 
Give us that sales manager who 
can sell. 

Congratulations should pour in 
on F. H. Tholen for his straight- 


*Mr. Haase has reference to the 
article in our July 23 issue entitled: 
“Needed: Sales Managers Who Can 
Actually Sell.” The article by Mr. 
Altrock supported that stand; Mr. 
Tholen took the opposite side.—[Ed. 


“isms” 
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thinking, his genuinely sound and 
enduring idea, his basic reason that 
makes for permanency and recur- 
rence in sales. He has the courage 
of his own convictions. He knows 
how to “stand the gaff” when 
ceaseless, tiring work must be done. 

Let us give credit to the late 
Charles W. Hoyt, who so accu- 
rately explained the real signifi- 
cance of sales management: To 
assume the entire blame for sales 
failure, but to have no regret be- 
cause of his work as a leader, an 
educator, a sample-case-carrying 
helper on behalf of all his sales 
staff. He had not used the quota 
for a goad but for a goal. He had 
planned, organized, worked. 

In the final analysis, let the con- 
clusions of Mr. Nichols and Mr. 
Altrock be based on the percentage 
of present employed sales man- 
agers who not only know how to 
sell, but who have for years actu- 
ally sold—either alone or shoulder- 
to-shoulder with their associates 
(not hirelings, please!). 


Ohio Firms Affiliate 


The Excelsior Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
juvenile furniture, has affiliated with the 
Sun Glow Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
radio cabinets, electric clocks and simi- 
lar products. W. C. A. Bickman, 
president of the Excelsior company, has 
been made general sales manager of the 
Sun Glow Company and continues as 
president of the Excelsior concern. 


Change in J. Walter 
Thompson 


Henry M. Stevens has been appointed 
temporary manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., taking over the duties 
of J. Mark Hale, who, as previously 
reported, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office of that agency. 


Shoff Fishing Tackle to Sheets 
Agency 
The Shoff Tackle Company, Kent, 
Wash., fishing tackle manufacturer, has 
nlaced its advertising account with 
J. William Sheets, Seattle advertising 
agency. 














The Modern Age Quarrels 
with Itself 


All Is Not Serene Along the Rialto 


By Thomas F. Walsh 


LL is not serene along the 
Rialto. 

For a long time and from many 
sources it has been dinned into our 
ears that we are, indeed, living in 
a new era—the modern era. But 
no era is born overnight and the 
modern era is no exception. Sim- 
plicity descended upon us only 
after a jarring interval of chaotic 
adjustment. Successfully and suc- 
cessively we were pulled through 
a post-impressionist movement, a 
neo-cubist movement and a final 
orgy where all the “isms” got to- 
sether for one last, desperate stand. 

hus was born modern simplicity. 

Our architecture, barring the 
baroque cinema, became simple and 
pleasant to look at. We felt just 
pride in the results 
achieved. Our radio cabi- 
nets, magazines (adver- 
tisements _ particularly), 
our motors, our houses, 
our home interiors, our 
fountain pens, our per- 
ambulators, our  wrist- 
watches, our books, our 
hardware, our shops, our 
steamships, our gadgets— 
in all degrees of lowliness 
and in all degrees of 
snootiness—took on a 
new complexion of utility 
beauty. We had arrived. 
We would continue to 
better what we had. 

All is not serene along 
the Rialto. 

One group among us 
has slipped—nay, more, 
has turned its back on the 
parade of advance— 
women’s fashions. They 
have always been with us 
(the fashions), but the 
new trends are liable to 
produce repercussions 
which will shatter our 
beautiful dreams of mod- 
ern simplicity—in 


phases of contemporary Pub. Co. 
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all Courtesy Fairchild 


life. When the women start some- 
thing (whatever that something 
may be) it is usually heard around 
the world—say twice. Before my 
female readers pick up _ bowie 
knives and pickaxes, I'll say that 
maybe Paul Poiret and Lucien 
Lelong and a few other cou- 
touriers are partly responsible jor 
thinking up the ideas that have re 
sulted in this fashion throw-back. 
But the number of coutouriers 
among all the dressmakers in Paris 
is not large. You see, word hasn't 


reached me just which person is 
responsible for this sudden canon- 
ization of the Empress Eugénie. 
But, willy-nilly, the women in 
our fair land haven’t been back- 
ward. 


Most of these fair con- 
sumers believe, mirrors to 
the contrary notwith- 
standing, that their faces 
are adaptable to the one- 
eye-showing-mode in hats. 
They believe also that 
their figures are adaptable 
(thanks to all the newer 
underthings that mold 
and guide and mold) to 
the Empire waist, the 
Directoire jacket, the 
puffed sleeve, the draped 
hip, and what do you 
want? 

So, this winter we are 
going to fit these Direc- 
toire, Eugénie, and Early 
Twentieth Century modes 
into this, our Modern 
Life. Possibly you don't 
believe that we are hav- 
ing so many periods 
foisted upon our women? 
Well, they have already 
named the hats after 
Eugénie. Eugénie was 
born in 1826 and died in 
1920. Empress of the 
French and wife of Na- 
poleon III, the era in 
which she lived covered 
the whole Victorian era— 
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which seems fairly remote, doesn’t 
it? 

But it isn’t the earliest, by any 
means. Directoire styles emanated 
from the time in French history 
when a body of five men held 
the executive power from 1795- 
1799 under the First Republic. 
And. Harper’s Bazaar pictures a 
Directoire jacket seen at Deauville 
this summer. So Directoire will be 
fitted in, too. Reproduced with this 
article is a fashion drawing of a 
style which pervaded the scene 
around 1911-1912. Styles in this 
period, according to Women’s 
Wear Daily, gave Patou his ideas 
for what he is now producing in 
his workshops. That will be fitted 
in, too. 

These several periods in history 
then, will contribute to today’s 
fashions in women’s dress. As if 
to further the good cause there was 
a recent announcement by a maker 
of costume jewelry that he is 
prepared to furnish jewelry authen- 
tically copied from the style popu- 
lar at the time of the Empress 
Marie Eugénie de Montijo de 
Guzman. 

Others, I am sure will come for- 
ward with shoes and_ buckles, 
purses and accessories. There are 
already Eugénie gloves, which seem 
to be the common variety except 
that they are an inch or two shorter. 

Department store and specialty 
shop advertising is full of the new 
words. The Worth Corporation, 
New York, says, “. . . the clinging 
bias lines of the 1880 mode.” Stern 
Brothers: “New Nightgowns Pay 
Tribute to Empress Eugénie.” The 
setty Wales shop at New York is 
different. This shop, in speaking 
of a new frock, says, “Not too 
we pire.” Gimbel Bros.: “Ostrich 

rims New Second Empire Hats,” 
and “. . . its short 1860 coat. 

So the struggle goes—all Bock. 
the last century. 

Now, will all our little (and 
bic) Empress Eugénies look all 
right in our modern settings? 
Probably no one will note the dif- 
ference. In the modern hotel, 
movie, department store, home, 
office, they’ll be quite familiar after 
the first shock. Time is a great 
healer. But the first real shock 
won't be felt till fall. Most women 
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haven't yet discarded their summer 
clothes. The first of October 
should tell the story. 

What if the men should adopt 
the fashions of a century ago, a 
half century ago, or even of Ward 
McAllister’s day? You don't 
think the women would howl? 
They'd laugh so hard they’d cry 
and have red plush eyes for a 
week. 

But you, you don’t dare laugh. 
You accept it. Mere man (aver- 
age) finds it doesn’t pay to be de- 
risive of women. Why? They 
have little or no sense of humor— 
as regards clothes. 

Hint to manufacturers: Play the 
mode hard. Give the girls what 
they want, but watch your produc- 
tion line. The minute you think 
the mode is waning don’t wait to 
find out. 

Next time the inspiration may 
come from the Aztecs. 


A. E. Dodd Now a Vice- 
President of Kroger Baking 


Alvin E. Dodd, who joined the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati, 
early this year, as assistant to the pres- 
ident, is now vice-president of that 
company in charge of the newly-created 
merchandising division. Mr. Dodd has 
also been made a director of the com- 
pany. Before joining Kroger, Mr. Dodd 
was assistant to the president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. R. G. Clark, 
formerly division general manager, has 
been appointed assistant to the president 
of the Kroger Company. 








Death of A. H. Shirk 


Adam Hull Shirk, associated with the 
National Sales Alliance, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, died at that city x. 
cently. He was formerly publicit 
rector of the Paramount Lasky Motion 
Picture Corporation and later in charge 
of publicity of the First National 
Studios. 





Joins Electrolight-Standard 
Engraving 
Dan Dolan, formerly with the Adver- 
tisers Photo Engraving Company, Inc., 
New York, has joined the Electrolight: 
Standard Engraving Company, also of 
that city, in a sales capacity. 





Johnson’s Medicated Plasters 
to Muller 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., have appointed J. P. Muller & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of Johnson’s 
Medicated Plasters. 
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Closing Tough Sales with a Little 
Black Box 


Frigidaire’s New Demonstration Kit Helps Meet Objections of Many 
Commercial Prospects 


(;'VE a normal American a flag 
J to wave, and immediately he'll 
start a parade. Give a dyed-in-the- 
wool orator a soap box, and imme- 
diately he'll launch a fiery speech. 
Give a dejected sales- 
man a brand-new dem- 
onstration, and a differ- 
ent sort of sales kit, and 
immediately he'll set the 
world on fire with a 
string of orders from 
the very prospects who 
had turned him down 
the day before. 

This is a page of ap- 
plied psychology taken 
from recent experiences 
of Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, which successfully 
bolstered up a commer- 
cial sales curve by the 
simple expedient of in- 
jecting a dash of show- 
manship into the sales 
demonstration. The new 
kit must be given all 
the more credit when it 
is considered that the 
article sold is not a 
mere geegaw, but high- 
est quality refrigeration 
equipment running as high as 
$3,000 and $4,000 per installation. 

The entire secret is contained in 
a simple little black leather box, 
handsomely appointed, and some- 
what resembling an overnight bag 
in both size and appearance. It 
is fitted with essential parts of 
a Frigidaire compressor, neatly 
mounted and readily accessible. A 
black velvet cloth is provided, and 
a complete demonstration centered 
around Frigidaire quality construc- 
tion and workmanship, with each 
part at hand to show the close ma- 
chining, the high quality of mate- 
rials going into the refrigerating 
mechanism. 

For example, a generous-sized 
sample of silver solder is included 
in the kit. Salesmen show it to 


prospects, stress the fact that this 
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solder is 50 per cent pure silver, 
that it is many times as strong as 
ordinary solder, that it melts only 
at very high temperatures as op- 
posed to the lower melting temper- 





This Is the New Kit That Is Helping Frigidaire 


Salesmen in a Sales and Psychological Way 


ature of ordinary solder. Thic 
salesman emphasizes the fact that 
this solder is so valuable that it is 
kept in vaults in the Frigidaire 
factory. 

Likewise, a piston and piston 
pin are handy, and the prospect is 
urged to try to fit them together, 
to show to what delicate limits 
parts are machined. The prospect 
is urged to feel each part, is shown 
the care taken to produce a perfect 
refrigeration machine. As _ each 
part is demonstrated, it is laid on 
the black velvet cloth, giving a 
rich background to the whole thing, 
and a dignity and impressiveness 
which go far to convince prospects. 

Simple as the entire demonstra- 
tion may seem, nevertheless the 
new system is working. 7 

“Showmanship is the answer, 
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You don’t know my mummy 


if you don’t think I’m the most important 
thing in her life. Doesn't matter how much 
a thing costs, if she knows that it’s good for 
me, Mummy always buys it. I didn’t like my 
cereals. Then Mummy and I saw how the boys 
and girls in my Curtp Lire ads ate them and 
grew big and strong. She bought lots of dif- 
ferent kinds and now I like to eat them all.”’ 
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E. Evalyn Grumbine, Advertising Manager of Cuicp 
Lire, has a startling result story to tell. It’s about 
a quality market of half a million children and 
nearly 200,000 young mothers who buy in quantity. 
Drop us a note. We'll gladly send you a copy. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company 
Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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J. J. Nance, Frigidaire sales pro- 
motion manager, says. “Every 
salesman is a showman at heart, 
and lacks only encouragement to 
go out and put on a bang-up per- 
formance. Given this new demon- 
stration kit, and a dramatic ap- 
proach, he puts a new conviction 
into his presentation, and sells the 
business by the force of his own 
enthusiasm.” 

Salesman Jack H. Deming, com- 
mercial closing salesman for the 
P. M. Bratten Company, Fort 
Worth distributor for Frigidaire, 
started out to test the new kit. In 
Waco, he and Salesman Porter of 
the Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany, called on four old prospects, 
made four kit demonstrations, got 
four orders. All of these were 
from merchants who had previously 
refused to buy “because of condi- 
tions, lack of money.” The kit put 
the sales over. 


Nine Prospects—Nine Orders 


In the next week, Salesman 
Deming took his kit to Lamesa, 
Texas, where Dealer M. D. Thax- 
ton had a number of commercial 
prospects who, for some reason, 
had balked at signing orders. They 
demonstrated to nine prospects with 
the new kit and got nine orders for 
a perfect record. 

H. Mittlehauser, New York, took 
his new kit to a prospect who had 
been toying with both Frigidaire 
and a competitive make. The kit 
and the quality demonstration got 
the order. 

Charles Crews, of Madison, ran 
into much the same situation, used 
his new kit to get the order. La- 
ter he tried the kit on a customer 
who had stalled along looking for 
“something cheaper.” The _ kit 
again worked its magic, secured 
the order. 

And the explanation of the whole 
thing is simply this, according to 
Mr. Nance: 

“All salesmen are just average 
citizens who respond to the ex- 
traordinary in an extraordinary 
way. Give a salesman an unusual 
demonstration and he’ll respond to 
any sort of plan which allows him 
to occupy the center of the stage 
and hold the prospect’s undivided 
attention.” 








Recommends Advertising to 
Building Loan Associaticns 


Building and loan associations wet 
urged to use advertising to recaptu: 
loss of confidence on the part of th: 
public in a recent talk made by D 
Howard T. Hovde, of the advertising 
and salesmanship department of th: 
Wharton School of the University « 
Pennsylvania. His talk was made bef: 
the convention of the United Stat 
Building and Loan League in session 


Philadelphia. He discussed the building 
of an advertising campaign for building 


and loan associations, the appropriatic 
required and the media to be used. 

et us remember the difference l 
tween a skirmish and a campaign,” hx 
told the convention. “A single piece of 
advertising, no matter | how | skilful 
done,” he pointed out, “is a hazardo 
venture because it ignores the great 
effectiveness of the cumulative power oi 
many pieces and because, in being 
single unit, it encourages inattention |! 
being too complete. Now is the tin 
when building and loan associatio 
should be thinking of advertising car 
paigns instead of skirmishes.”’ 


New Business at Manchester, 
T 


A. W. Flemings has started an ail 
vertising business under his own name 
at Manchester, N. H., with offices at 
801 Elm Street. Mr. Flemings was fo 
merly with the advertising Zenartments 
of the Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., and_ the 
Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem, Mass 
and was, at one time, an account execu 
tive with Edmund S. Whitten, I: 
Boston advertising agency. 


Jarman Shoe Preparing Fall 
Campaign 

The Jarman Shoe Company, Nas! 
ville, Tenn., maker of Friendly Five 
shoes, is preparing a new fall adver- 
tising campaign, using magazines, a 
fifty-two week radio schedule, news 
papers and direct mail. C. P. Clark, 
Inc., Nashville advertising agency, hat 
dies the account. 


I. B. Nordhem, Marketing 
Counsel 


Ivan B. Nordhem is now acting as 
counselor on marketing, advertising. 
merchandising and research, with offices 
at 1425 Chanin Building, New York 
He recently resigned from the Nordhen 
Service, Inc., also of New York. 


Appoints William H. Denney 
Agency 

John H. Wells, Inc., New York, naval 
architect, has appointed the William H 
Denney Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Class magazines, yachting 
journals and direct mail will be used. 
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J. J. Martin Advanced by 


Wide-Awake Agency 
John J Martin has been advanced to 
the position of vice-president and account 
executive of the Wide-: wae Advertising 
Agency, Inc., ie Cuenge. . IS . Martin has 
been a member of ny "staff of this 
agency for the last two years. 

















How do 


agency men get promoted? 


Yes, some of them get the “breaks” . . . Others 
push themselves ahead with sheer nerve . . . and 
a few do it with “pull.” But most promotions in 
advertising agencies—as in other businesses—are the 
result of work well done . . . Not many men get ahead 
in advertising without having something on the ball 
. - . They know advertising . . . They can talk in- 
telligently about markets, mediums, questionnaires, 
coupons, headlines, logotypes, halftones, testimo- 
nials, superlatives, tests, consumer acceptance, chain 
stores, consumers’ contests—these are only a few of 
the things they must understand . . . How do they 
learn these things? 


Experience, of course .. . Observation ... 
Imagination . . . and, almost always, PRINTERS’ 
INK .. . Helping hand to the agency man—in- 
dispensable tool of the man who has served his 
apprenticeship. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., New York 


I want to keep in touch with the things that every advertising agency man must know. 
You can bill me for $5, covering one years’ subscription to the Weekly and Monthly. 


Name 
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BARLOW, FEELEY & RICHMOND 


INCORPORATED 


announces, effective immediately, 


the change of its corporate name to: 


Soule, Feeley 


& Richmond 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


Syracuse Building 
Syracuse 


Chrysler Building 
New York 


HIS change follows the retirement of E.S. Barlow 
as president and the affiliation in the same capacity 
of Robert G. Soule of Syracuse and New York, for- 
merly sales manager of the Merrell-Soule Division of 


The Borden Company, New York. 
Officers 


Rosert G. SoOuLe, President 


Rosert S. FEELEY, Vice-president in charge of art 

Ratpuo RICHMOND, Vice-president in charge of copy 

Apwat S. HARDIN, Vice-president and Manager, New York office 
Friepa W. O'LEARY, Treasurer 


Ray REEDER, Secretary 


Directors 
Ropert G. Soue 


Oscar F. Soute 
Rosert S. Feevey 


Ratpx RicHMonD 
Aptatr S. Harbin 


SERVING THESE CLIENTS: 


The Beacon Milling Company, Inc Cayuga 

Bennett Lumber Company . . North Tonawanda 

Jacques Bodart, Inc New York 

The Borden Company ..New York 
(None Such Mince Meat, Klim, 
Powdered Lemon Juice, Lactic 
Acid Milk, Protein Milk, Bread- 
hac, Parlac, Starlac, Tulip 
Brand Eggs) 

Bozart Corporation 

Dent Furniture Corporation 

(Elgin A. Simonds). . Syracuse and New York 


New York 


Carthage Machine Company Carthage 
Cortland Baking Co Cortland 
The Dry Milk Company New York 
Forrest Seed Company Cortland 
Hall & McChesney, Inc Syracuse 


Kane & Roach Syracuse 
Laird & Co., Inc " Hazlet, N. J. 
The Lamson Company, Inc Svracuse 


Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc. Auburn 
Mills Petroleum Company Syracuse 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 

New York and Amsterdam 


N. Y. State Guernsey Breeders Syracuse 
A. E. Nettleton Co Syracuse 
Onondaga Pottery Company Syracuse 
Permatex Fabrics Company New York 
Robinson-Bynon Shoe Co Auburn 
San-Equip, Inc.. .. Syracuse 
The Shaughnessy Co Watertown 
Shoe Form Company, Inc... . Auburn 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
Syracuse and New York 
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Past Experience vs. Current 
Facts 


We Preach Market Research More Than We Practice It 


By Aesop Glim 


[' you corner the average execu- 
tive concerned with advertising 
or merchandising—be he an adver- 
tiser Or an agency man—you can 
probably work him around to say- 
ing something like this: 

We have come out of an era of 
ap judgments into an age of 
ims based on knowledge. A gen- 
ation ago the senior executive or 
xecutives—most often there was 
it ‘the old man’—thought it over 
aud decided what would be done. 
He may or may not have called on 
his past experience. In a surpris- 
ing percentage of cases, his plan 
worked and the business pros- 
pere d. 

“But we know that isn’t a safe 
method and we have outgrown it. 
Today we base all our plans on the 
surest knowledge we can gather— 
on detailed surveys of current con- 
ditions, secured in the field from 
our consumers, our dealers, our 
salesmen and even our competi- 
tors. 

Is it true? Have we come all 
the way out of those dark days of 
snap judgments? Or do we still— 
in a majority of cases—accept only 
the theory? 

Think back over the three most 
recent campaigns with which you 
have had some connection. How 
much actual field research was 
done—how much first-hand, up-to- 
the-minute information was gath- 
ered together—before those plans 
were evolved? 

\nd—while I’m indulging myself 
in question marks— 

Was it laziness, or shortness of 
time, or too much knowledge— 
which precluded the gathering of 
the exact and dependable informa- 
tion that might have increased the 
returns so greatly? 

For market research is one 
theory that does work—when 
planned with reasonable intelligence 
and carried out with due thorough- 
ness. Some excellent proof of this 
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fact has recently come to my atten- 
tion. It is a story of a business 
planned and built entirely on the 
basis of exact knowledge, gained 
almost entirely through market re- 
search.” 

A firm interested in promoting 
the use of certain specialized ma- 
terials, decided to build a sub- 
sidiary business—primarily as a 
sales laboratory. This subsidiary 
company was to serve as a buyer 
and user of the parent firm’s ma- 
terials. Through the building and 
operating of the subsidiary busi- 
ness, the major firm would gain 
first-hand knowledge of the most 
important problems faced by most 
of their other customers. It was 
doubly important that the sub- 
sidiary company should make 
money, in order that its methods 
might thereby supplv effective sales 
arguments for selling the materials 
to other customers of the major 
firm. 

The first question before the 
house was—What line of merchan- 
dise shall the subsidiary company 
sell? It really made very little 
difference; the product must be 
made of some one of the pre- 
scribed materials and there must 
be a market for it. 

Market research finally indicated 
a line in which there had been 
many failures and a few successes ; 
and market research disclosed the 
reasons for the failures and for the 
successes. 

The next question was—Through 
what channels of distribution shall 
we sell? Research indicated that 
the merchandise should be re- 
stricted to department stores—and, 
as a matter of fact, to one out- 
standing store for every fifty thou- 
sand of population. Here again, 
the answer came out of a study of 
the previous failures and successes 
in this field. 

The next questions had to do 
with the design and price of the 
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product. Through market research 
the product was virtually designed 
in its entirety by the department 
store buyer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Next came the question—What 
volume of production for the first 
six months? Thirty thousand units 
were tentatively decided upon. But 
—before the market survey work 
was completed—the backers knew 
that 100,000 were indicated. Before 
the product was out of the blue- 
print stage, orders were coming 
in! 

Out of the first quantity actually 
produced, sample cases were made 
up for the salesmen. Their first 
trip checked the accuracy of the 
100,000 production. And _ finally, 
test sales in department stores sup- 
plied the bulk of the story for the 
copy in the advertising. 

* * * 


When a “backer” is asked to put 
money into a new product, he is apt 
to ask for as much advance infor- 
mation as he can possibly secure. 
This fact may make the story I 
have just told seem a little less 
startling than it should be. As a 
matter of fact, this being a new 
company merely made the issues 
more clear cut and the value of 
market research more clearly 
demonstrable. 

Why should the backers of an 
older product be any less zealous 
in checking their investments? 
Times change—that was said in 
Latin when Latin was an everyday 
language. Times keep on chang- 
ing and probably at a faster and 
faster pace. The things you don't 
really know about your business— 
simply because certain factors 
change each year—should terrify 
you. They should make you insist 
on repeated check-ups—through 
market research. 

Old Aesop Glim would like to 
remind you—briefly—of a few ele- 
mentary factors you will never 
know enough about. And, if I am 
reasonably brief, I expect you to be 
correspondingly grateful and corre- 
spondingly attentive. 

Do you really know who your 
consumer is? I invite you to sit in 
the lobby of a motion picture thea- 
ter—or any similar place where 
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your customers pass. Watch them 
pass—look at their faces—think of 
them in terms of sales arguments 
and copy appeals and headlines. 
Does your knowledge seem very 
dependable? Market research i 
advance of every new merchandis 
ing and advertising campaign wil! 
help you to know. 

Why do they buy your product: 
Why they should (from where yo: 
sit) and why they do (from wher 
they sit) may differ as widely as 
the poles. I suspect that in nine 
out of ten cases, your customers 
don’t buy your product for the 
reasons you think they should buy 
them. Does that make any differ- 
ence—so long as they buy? It does. 
The reasons for which your present 
customers buy are better sales and 
advertising arguments for new cus- 
tomers than any you will ever think 
up or reason out. 

Why do they buy your competi- 
tor’s product? What he thinks is 
no more dependable than what you 
think. But the reasons for the 
business you lose—if you know 
them—can often bring it. 

Knowing your customers and 
their buying motives will help you 
establish ever more accurately your 
sales and advertising arguments 
But what language do they speak? 
If you don’t know that and how 
to talk it, you may fail to deliver 
the message you know to be the 
right one. If you offer me a drink 
in a language I don’t understand, 
I may stay thirsty. 

As a matter of_fact, I refer to 
languages that may be just as for- 
eign as the tongues of Europe and 
Asia—even though I merely mean 
the variations of the English lan 
guage as adapted to trades, pro- 
fessions, industries, and to finan- 
cial and social classes. If you 
don’t speak their language they are 
at liberty to feel that you are 
equally unfamiliar with their busi- 
ness or needs. And if you speak 
it with false notes, they will look 
for false notes in your wares—if 
they look at all. 

Market research will also help 
you to know what media will de- 
liver your advertising message. If 
circulations ebb and flow, what are 
your customers reading today? 
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What they read last year may not 
be the answer. 

And what about your package? 
Is it right as to size—looks—con- 
venience? How do you know? 

I'd like to buy my cigarettes in 
packages of forty. Not ten, 
twenty or fifty or a hundred—but 
forty. Maybe there are others like 
me—quite ready to change brands 
in favor of the first manufacturer 
to put his cigarettes into convenient 
packages of forty each. 

Two questions that need always 
to be linked with the foregoing 
are: Where do they live? and 
When do they buy? Geographical 
and seasonal distribution of your 
sales and advertising efforts insure 
your shooting where and when the 
game is. 

* . * 

Volume sales are based on mul- 
tiple selling and extensive adver- 
tising. But each sale—and the re- 
action to each advertisement—is an 
individual sale or reaction. Even 
though we work in large numbers, 
we must never lose sight of the 
fact that the response comes from 
individuals—and each time for 
some highly selfish reason on the 
part of an individual. Our job is 
to know how to multiply an accu- 
rate, individualized message. 

Market research reduces our 
multiple audience to one accurately 
knowable individual, to whom we 
can address our efforts. If you go 
out and ask a dozen friends for an 
opinion, you will get a variety of 
answers and none of them worth 
the time you spent. If you submit 
the same question to a large num- 
ber of strangers—via market re- 
search—you will find that large 
number of strangers boiling down 
to one composite individual whose 
answers are clear cut and pertinent. 


R. Smith with Sutton & 
Schipper 


Louis R. Smith, formerly director and 
secretary of the Class Journal Company, 
with which he had served for twenty- 
five years, has been made vice-president 
in charge of sales promotion of Sutton 
& Schipper, Inc., New York, industrial 
publicity. Mr. Smith, who was one of 
the founders of the Class Journal Com- 


pany, remained with that organization 
after it became the Chilton Class Jour- 
nal Company. 
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H. C. Colby Starts Own 
Business 


Henry Curtis Colby, formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of M. C. D. Borden & Sons Company, 
Inc., New York, printed cotton fabrics, 
has organized ‘the Colby Advertising 
Corporation at 401 Broadway, New 
York, which will function as advertis- 
ing and merchandising counselor. Mr. 
Colby, who was, at one time, with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising and 
sales promotion work of M. C. D. 
Borden & Sons. 


E. D. Kaser Heads Durabilt 
ker 


E. D. Kaser, formerly  secretary- 
treasurer of the Durabilt Steel Locker 
Company, Aurora, Ill., has been elected 
president of that company, succeeding 

W. Killian, resigned. Other new 
officers are: V. C. Kaser, vice-presi- 
dent; H. S. Hatch, treasurer and man- 
ager of sales, and W. H.. Graham, 
secretary. 


Has Surgical Instrument 
Account 


George Tiemann and Company, New 
York, surgical instruments, have ap- 
pointed the Professional Advertising 
Associates, Inc., of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. Medical and 
surgical journals will be used as well 
as direct mail. 


Rotex Screens to Harlan 


The Orville Simpson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of Rotex Screens, 
has appointed the Jesse R. Harlan Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. A 
campaign, to begin in September, will 
make use of class journals and direct 
mail. 


To Represent “Physical 
Culture” in Philadelphia 


G. G. Tauber, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of Physical Culture, New 
York, has been made advertising repre- 
sentative in the Philadelphia territory 
of that magazine. 


W. H. Danforth, Director, 
New York Life 

William H. Danforth, president of 

the Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, has 


been elected a director of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 


Appoints Emil Brisacher 


The Los Angeles office of Emil Bri- 
sacher and Staff, advertising agency, 
has been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of the Southern Meat Com- 
pany, Anaheim, California. 
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. . Greensboro, N. C., “Correct Bank Sales 
Financial manship”;’ H. K. Dugdale, ‘Vanse 


Advertisers’ Program 
Ready 


HE theme of the sixteenth an- 

nual convention of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, to be 
held at Boston, September 14, 15 
and 16, will be “The Creative Force 
in Finance.” The program for the 
convention, which will have its 
headquarters at the Hotel Statler, 
includes the following: 


September 14, Morning: General Ses- 
sion; Francis Sisson, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, “The Creative 
Force in Finance.” Luncheon: Cedric 
A. Morris, chairman, “What’s in My 
Exhibit ?” 

September 15, Morning: Commercial 
Departmental, Frank Fuchs, chairman. 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., New York, “The Importance 
of Commercial Bank Advertising” 3 S. F. 
Joor, First Trust & Deposit Company, 
Syracuse, | N. .. “Servee Charge Ad- 
vertising,”” and Charles H. McMahon, 
First National Bank, Detroit, “Can Poli- 
cies Be Explained in Commercial Bank 
Advertising ! 

Trust Advertising and Trust Devel- 
opment Departmental: Ripley L. Dana, 
Pillsbury, Dana, Young & Moulton, 
Boston, “The Growing Needs of In- 
dividuals for Trust Service”; A. D. 
Chiquoine, Jr., Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& sborn, Inc., “Trust Advertising”; 
J. E. Drew, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, “Trust Business More 
Profitable to Avoid,” and Anthony Rut- 
gers, Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, “Busi- 
ness Insurance Trusts — Are They 
Worth While?” 

Luncheon: H. Ennis Jones, chairman, 
“My One Best Bet.’ The association 
will be joined by the Boston Advertising 
Club at this meeting. 

A golf tournament will be held dur- 
ing the afternoon after which group 
dinners will be held. 

September 16, Morning: Investment 
Departmental, A. E. Bryson, chairman. 
E. H. Kittredge, presiding. John Ben- 
son, American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, “Where Does Advertising 
Stand Today?”; W. W. Townsend, 
American Trustee Share Corporation, 
“Advertising and Merchandising Activi- 
ties of the Investment Trusts’; George 
T. Eager, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., “Shaping Investment Ad- 
vertising to Meet Today’s Problems,” 
and Mr. Bryson, “How to Make Invest- 
ment Advertising and Selling Pull To- 


gether.” 

New Business Departmental, J. Blake 
Lowe, chairman. Wade Murrah, 
First National Bank, Atlanta, ‘‘Officers 


vs. Solicitors as Salesmen”; Ray A. 
Ilg, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
“Creating a Selling Force Out of an 


Entire Organization”; Mark A. Bartlett, 
North Carolina Bank & Trust Company, 


Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore 
“The Human Side of Selling,” 

Gardner B. Perry, Northwest Ban 
poration, Minneapolis, “Co-ordinating t 
New Business Work of Many Affiliat 


Companies.” 
Departmental, Robert W 


Savings 
Sparks, Chairman. Charles | Hole: 


Wolcott & Holcomb, Boston, “Read "Em 


and Weep”; C. W. V an Bey: 
Travelers of Hartford, “Dollars 
Sales,” and Frank P. Bennett, LU» 
States Investor, “Savings Develop: 
Problem in Depression and Prosperi 
Afternoon: Commercial Departme: al 
Walter J. Johnson, Marine Mi d 


Group, Buffalo, N. Y., “What Gr 4p 


and Chain Banks Are Doing in Ad 
tising for Commercial Accounts”; \ 


ter Dunham, Detroit Savings Bank, De- 


troit, “‘Advertising as a Background for 
Development of Commercial Banking 
and G. Prather Knapp, Rand McN 
& Company, Chicago, “Bank to Bank 
Advertising.” 

Savings Departmental. Edwin A 
Moore, Savings Bank of Utica, N. \ 
“What Constitutes Profitable and UU: 
profitable Savings Accounts?’’, and W 
liam Radcliffe, Peoples Savings Bank, 
Worcester, Mass., “Group Advertising 
for Savings Deposits.” 


Changes on “Class & Industrial 


Marketing” 
Kenneth C. Crain, vice-president of 
Advertising Publications, Inc., has been 


made general manager of the New York 
office of the Crain Publications, inc ie 
ing Advertising Age, Class & Industri 
Marketing and “The Market Data 
Book.” He will devote most of his 
time to Class & Industrial Market 
This appointment follows the resig- 
nation of A. J. Fehrenbach as New 
York representative of Class & 1) 
trial Marketing and vice-president of 
Advertising Publications, Inc. Mr. Fel 
renbach has gone to Wisconsin, w 
he will become publisher of newspa; 
in Crandon, Laona and Wabeno. 
George W. Bush has been adde 
the staff of the Crain Publications, r: 
resenting “The Market Data Book.’ 
W. E. Dunsby continues as Easter 
manager of Advertising Age. 


Carl Brockhagen with San 
Francisco “News” 


Carl Brockhagen has returned to Sat 
Francisco and is now associated i: 
executive capacity with the San F 
cisco News. For the last several y 
he has been publisher of the Portlar 
Oreg., Telegram. 


Death of F. R. Merrick 


Frederick R. Merrick, Cleveland dis- 
trict manager and sales su “a it 
the Eastern States for the J. 

Company, Wyandotte, Mich., died e- 
cently at New York. He had been with 
the Ford company for twenty-four years 
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Twenty-five Newly 
Registered Slogans 


Graves Timync Device Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 
Please register the slogans of this 
pany: 
How Long's Three Minutes?” 


“Stop Cheating Yourself” 
Ve have used these for twelve 
years. 
C. H. Graves, 
President. 


"TWENTY-FIVE slogans, in 

addition to the two mentioned 
above, have been added to the 
PuinversS’ INK Clearing House of 
Advertised Phrases. These slo- 
vans and the names of the adver- 
tisers featuring them are: 


I Bring You Permanent Cooking 
Satisfaction (Kitchen ware). Rome Man- 
facturing Company, New York. 

Rome Polished Copper Ware Makes 
Cooking Easy for the Novice. Rome 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 

The Aristocrat of the Kitchen. 
Kitchen ware). Rome Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

We irthy to Become Heir'ooms (Kitchen 
ware) Ss 2 Manufacturing Company, 

. 





Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
W rite to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 


Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


PLINCH 
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The Heirloom of the Future (Kitchen 
ware). Rome Manufacturing Company, 
Rome, N. Y. 

It Lulls the Skin (Shaving Cream). 
Coty, Inc., New York City. 

riendly to the Feet. Jarman Shoe 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Good for Life! (Beverage). Dr. Pepper 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Right in shape, temper and finish 
(Fish hooks). O. Mustad & Son, New 
York City. 

Golden Cakes of Energy, The (Dog 
Biscuits). Chappel Bros. Inc., Rock 
ford, Ill. 

Stop Cheating Yourself. Graves Tim- 
ing Device Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Timely press clippings on any sub- 
ject from the news press of the coun- 
try. Burrelles Press Clipping Bureau, 
Inc., New York City. 

There is only one Ozite—look for the 
name. Clinton Carpet Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Covering a Continent. The American 
News Co., Inc., New York City. 

It more than satisfies—it Agrees. 
Coffee Products of America, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Be Ale-Wise. Old Colony Brewing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Tang of Good Old Ale. Haffen- 
retfer & Company, Boston, Mass. 

For emergencies—carry a Lifetime 
Towline! The Lifetime Corporation, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Lifetime Towline—A friend in Need! 
The Lifetime Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 

A necessity—Not an accessory! The 
Lifetime Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 
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SEPTEMBER 


The Rise of the Electric 
Clock Industry 
By 
ARTHUR P. Hirose 


Here is told the story of that new 
industry, the potentialities of which 
are only now becoming apparent. Five 
years ago 95,000 clocks were sold. 
Last year, 1,200,000 clocks were sold. 
But that is only a beginning. If you 
would like to know of the new line- 
ups, that is, which clock companies 
have tied up with which of the big 
electric companies, read this article. 
* 
Those “Costs of 
° ° ° 99 
Distribution’ — 
By 
Leon ALLEN 
paying a higher 
price for distributive functions today 


than he ever did. The depression has 
not cut these costs. Only a few 


The consumer is 


strong-minded manufacturers know 
how to price their goods and show a 
profit. High-powered selling and high- 
powered purchasing increase distribu- 
tive costs, could never decrease them. 
Read the arguments and conclusions 
presented in this article. It contains 


certain new slants on the subject. 


WATCH FOR THESE ARTICLES 


September 


Printers Ink 


Monthly 


OUT AUGUST 3lst 





| originality of 
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When you need a Towline Bad—y 
need it Good! The Lifetime Corporati 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Lifetime—the Wonder Towline. 1 
Lifetime Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 

seep Your Eyes Young (Shade 
Lyte). Williamson Division, Beard 
Chandelier Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

All Roads Start at Cook’s. Th 
Cook & Son, New York City, 

Outshines All Others (Polish). 
a Refining Company, Clevel 
Ohio. 


Altogether, 6,500 slogans have 
been registered with Printers’ 
Ink. The file is the most complete 
record available for slogan verifica- 
tion service. There is no charge for 
registering a slogan or for obt 
ing information concerning thé 
specific phrases 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of A. A. Brasley 


Albert A. Brasley, advertising direc 
tor of the Pittsburgh Sun-Teleg:aph 
died recently at that city. Before his 
affiliation with the Sun-Telegraph, he 
had been associated with the R 

E. Boone Organization. He had 
been with the advertising staff of the 
Detroit Times for several years. M: 
Brasley was forty-six years old. 


C. H. Callies Appointed by 


" ™ e 
Conlon Corporation 
C. H. Callies has been appointed ad 
vertising and sales promotion mat ager 
of the Coaten Corporation, Chicago, elec- 
tric household utilities. He previously 
had been engaged in advertising and 
sales promotion work in the radio field. 


New Offices for Seattle Agency 


Harry Dunham, Seattle advertising 
agency, has opened offices at San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oreg. Alva L. 
Shaffer, formerly advertising manager 
of the Duluth News-Tribune, is in 
charge of the San Francisco office 
Headquarters of the Dunham agency 
continue at Seattle, 


Made M id-Western Manager, 


7 .° . - 
National Radio Advertising 
P. B. Lyon has been appointed Mid 

Western manager of National Radi 

vertising, Inc., with headquarters at 

Detroit. He succeeds Burt Squire, who 

has been transferred to the “home office 

of the company in in New York. 


A. F. Tokar I Has Own 


Business 
Alfred F. Tokar, formerly with the 
Advertising Associates, Newark, N J. 
has established an advertising bus 
under his own name. Offices are Jo: ated 
at 17 Academy Street, Newark, and at 
369 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Put Buying 
Reasons into Advertising 
Copy 





Continued from page 6) 
other product is not a selling argu- 
ment unless backed by reasons for 
such buying. Every manufacturer 
has a right to believe that his prod- 

t is the best that money can buy. 
To express that belief, however, is 
not enough. He must tell pros- 
pects why it is the best in terms 
to quicken their desire. 

The art of writing copy has ad- 
vanced greatly in the last twenty 
years, yet some of the advertising 
that was written in the nineties is 
just as good as copy written today. 
The reason for this is easy enough 
to find. The writer of copy who 
is willing to write simply and con- | 
vincingly and who at the same time 
keeps uppermost in his mind the 
buying reasons which are upper- 
most in the consumer’s mind, need 
not worry about his copy aging. 
Long after sensational, tricky copy | 
is forgotten, his will still shine with | 
its original brilliance and power. 

The value of the news element | 
in copy is great. However, seek- | 
ing to give a meretricious news | 
value to a message which is not 
news may lead the copy writer into 
a morass of sensationalism which 
leads to anti-climax, one of the | 
greatest dangers in copy writing in 
its eventual effect on sales. 





Hearing Devices to Schwab & | 


Beatty 
| Hearing Devices Corporation of | 
America, New York, has appointed | 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc., advertising | 


gency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





H. J. Slingo with Furniture 


Company 
Herbert J. Slingo, formerly with John 
W maker, New York department store, 
has been made advertising. manager of 
J. \W. Greene, Inc., Jersey City and 
Paterson, N. J., furniture dealer. 





Death of Charles Phelan 


Charles Phelan, president of the Amer 
ican Asphalt Paint Company, Chicago, 
died in a motor car accident at Cards 
ton, ‘Alberta, Canada, last week. 
personally directed the advertising of fie 
company, of which he was the founder. 
Mr. Phelan was fifty-one years old. 
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| GOOD 
COPY 


| is written 
without 
malice, 
false pretense; 
with 
consideration, 
conviction 
and a 
purpose 
to be useful. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JULY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 


chick and classified advertising) 


1930 1931 

Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman 32,105 21,559 
California Citrograph.. 17,685 15,624 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 15,919 11,999 
Successful Farming 11,571 10,053 
Southern Agriculturist.. 77,632 7,911 
Country Home ....... 6,675 7,569 
Farm Journal ........ 8,257 6,815 
Florida Grower ...... 6,432 5,583 
Breeder's Gazette 19,700 5,513 
ey TO <canenecs 6,182 4,812 
Amer. Fruit Grower .. 5,042 3,066 


New England Dairyman 4,918 2,993 
Nat’l Live Stock Producer 3,584 2,604 


Poultry Tribune ..... 5,634 2,495 
Amer. Poultry Journal 5,099 2,401 
American Farming ... 3,038 *2,371 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,345 2,098 


The Bureau Farmer .. 3,903 2,089 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 3,811 2,018 


Farm Mechanics ..... 3,718 1,887 
Standard Poultry Jour. 4,065 1,342 
BE vecdueumecenaes 167,315 122,802 


tTwo Issues. 
*June & July issues combined. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
1930 1931 


Lines Lines 
Dakota Farmer ...... 23,882 19,018 
Montana Farmer ..... 14,936 14,089 
Hoard’s Dairyman 19,696 12,475 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 18,328 10,730 
Western Farm Life 11,480 10,183 
Missouri Ruralist 13,665 10,043 
Progressive Farmer & 
Southern Ruralist ..*11,447 9,715 
Ute Farmer .ccccccs 10,059 7,067 
Southern Planter ..... 6,415 6,634 


Arizona Producer 11,741 6,004 
Missouri Farmer ..... 4,216 4,112 
Arkansas Farmer 10,120 2,946 
Southern Cultivator .. 1,645 1,292 


Totals ccccccccccccces 157,630 114,308 


*Four Issues. 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
1930 
Lines ] 
Pacific Rural Press .. 18,121 ! 
California Cultivator.. 21,606 16,876 
Nebraska Farmer .... 21,661 lt 


.- 718,486 71 6 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Washington Farmer 





De cvccsasixn BS 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

a oe | 8 
Oregon Farmer ....... 716,712 $14,557 
The Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home ..... 22,458 
Idaho Farmer ....... 714,937 71 
Pennsylvania Farmer.. 17,598 13,039 
Prairie Farmer ...... 18,360 *1 
Ce DOREP hcecccce 17,072 12,06 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead - 21,765 12,034 
Michigan Farmer 16,277 11,769 
Rural New Yorker 14,155 11,516 


Farm & Ranch ...... 16,826 = 11,315 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 13,912 9,113 
New Eng. Homestead. 13,547 9,013 





American Agriculturist 12,141 8,280 

Dairymen’s League 
ES 3,972 73,372 

SID teeth et nel a enc eiais 345,174 255,793 


tFive Issues. 
*Two Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 


1930 1931 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
SE | tictcibacieterles Quaiderneniadad *20,000 *13,01 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Perm Baws ..ccccs 2,842 
MEE kisdineshucus ss ee 16,328 
*Five Issues. 
Grand Totals ....... -692,961 5092 


(Figures compiled by Advertisi: 
Record Company) 


Appointed by Toronto “Mail 
and Empire” 
Harold L, Garner has been added t 
the national advertising staff of th 
Toronto, Ont., Mail and Empire. 


Again Heads California Photo- 


Engravers Group 
Walter J. Mann has been re-ciccted 
president of the Northern California 
Photo-Engravers Association. 
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Cooperation Created 
$17,500,000 Wealth in 1930 


PRODUCERS’ PRICE WITH 
3.00 


2.00 


1.00 BASED ON PREWAR 
BETWEEN 
PRICE ' 
PER 


CWT. 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


OOPERATION counts most in trying times. In 1930, our read- 
ers had $17,500,000 more to spend because of their cooper- 
ative marketing plan. 


The first six months of 1931 showed a similar increase. 


Millions of extra cash in times like these give our readers con- 
fidence in their organization and their own paper, the DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE NEWS. 


Our readers depend upon this paper for vital market information 
and advice on all matters pertaining to the economic production 
and marketing of milk. 


You can gain the attention and the good will of these progressive, 
prosperous fluid milk shippers by using the advertising columns of 
the paper which they themselves publish and support. 





“The Dairy Paper 
of the New York 
City Milk Shed"’ 








NEW YORK 
11 West 42nd Street, 

R. L. CULVER, Business Manager 

Phone PEnnsylvania 6-4760 


CHICAGO 
10 S. La Salle Street 
J. A. MEYER 
Phone Franklin 1429 
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Highway vs. The Census of 
Main Street Distribution fig- 
Retail ures that have 

as neta been pubiished so 
Center far make startling 
revelations. The most surprising 


thing about them is their dis- 
closure regarding the importance 
of the automobile in the budget of 
the American family. 

California is the first State to 
have its complete distribution census 
published. It shows that Califor- 
nians put 23.56 per cent of their 
income into the support of their 
motor cars—a larger percentage 
than is expended for any other 
item. Food comes next with a 
slice of 20.29 per cent out of each 
dollar that is spent in the State. 

Figures that have since been an- 
nounced on other States are simi- 
lar. In the census studies on the 
thirteen States that have been made 
public so far the automobile occu- 
pies first place with an average 
percentage of 21.47 per cent. It 
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has ousted from the front rank the 
three elemental necessities that man 
has always regarded as necessary 
to existence—food, clothing and 
shelter. 

Interesting as these disclosures 
are, their real significance is in 
their connotation. If people are 
recognizing the automobile as the 
first necessity in their lives and are 
spending more than one-fifth of 
their incomes to maintain this 
necessity, it means that the manu- 
facturers of non-automotive prod- 
ucts will have to parallel auto- 
motive sales channels as closely as 
possible in their own distribution. 
In other words, advertisers will 
have to set their traps where the 
mice run—place their goods where 
the most spending is being done 

Already there is a marked ten- 
dency in this direction. More and 
more manufacturers of a wide va- 
riety of wares are seeking distribu- 
tion in strictly automotive outlets. 
Gradually, the more elaborate oi 
these outlets are becoming minia- 
ture department stores. 

Another development is the night 
store and the week-end store. That 
is, stores that stay open late in the 
evenings and on Sundays and holi- 
days, when most pleasure motoring 
is done. 

Question: In time, will the auto- 
motive service station supplant 
Main Street as the center of retail 
activity? 





According to 


Where Is common report, 
All That manufac- 
Surplus? turers and _ pro- 


ducers throughout the country are 
working overtime in a strenuous 
effort to sell merchandise. Or if 
they are not, they ought to be, and 
for perfectly obvious reasons too 
But where is the merchandise? 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
recently ran an advertisement in a 
New York newspaper in the form 
of “An Open Letter to the Man- 
ufacturers of America,” in which 
they said that during the next 
ninety days they wanted to buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise for cash. If any manu- 
facturer had as little as $10,000 
worth of quality goods that he was 
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ready to sell at right prices, or as 
much as a million dollars’ worth, 
he was invited to get in touch 
immediately with D. T. Webb, 
vice-president of the mail-order 
organization, at its Chicago head- 
quarters. Or he could communi- 
cate with the Ward buying offices 
in New York, Oakland, Cal., Paris 
or Leipzig. 

A similar announcement was 
made in a merchandise flyer, 9,000,- 
000 copies of which were distrib- 
uted throughout the country, six 
weeks ago. The latter, of course, 
was designed primarily for its ef- 
fect upon consumers, as demon- 
strating the company’s facilities 
for catering to their requirements. 
But Mr. Webb informs PRINTERS’ 
Ixk that it was also seriously meant 
as a message to producers. 

We see no reason why adver- 
tising cannot be utilized for buy- 
ing as well as selling. But it does 
seem a bit strange that in this day, 
when manufacturers are theoreti- 
cally crying aloud for business, a 
great distributing organization has 
to go to market in such a way. 

Can it be that the much talked 
of surplus of all kinds of merchan- 
dise is purely imaginary? 

Mr. Webb, in discussing his buy- 

ing plans with Printers’ Ink, 
emphasizes that his advertising is 
by no means to be interpreted as a 
bid for distress stocks. There is 
no room in the Ward merchandis- 
ing scheme for that sort of goods. 
Neither is there any inclination to 
try to hammer down the buying 
price to a level lower than that 
justified by production costs. His 
call for quality merchandise at 
the right price differs not in the 
slightest degree from the buy- 
ing policies of all the mail-order 
houses ever since they have been 
in existence. 
_ It is perfectly plain that there 
is not enough merchandise in 
\merica today to supply even cur- 
rent demands, to say nothing of 
the normal upturn that always 
comes with the opening of the fall 
and winter business. This has been 
known for some time, but it seem- 
ingly requires a dramatic move 
such as this Ward advertising to 
show the exact condition. 
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Credits and The much dis- 


cussed report of 
Borrowers the MacMillan 


Committee on Finance and Indus- 
try represents more than two years’ 
work on the part of some of the 
most able men in Great Britain. 
When it was finally printed and 
distributed a few weeks ago, other 
big international news was holding 
the spotlight and it was given little 
space. Since that time, many busi- 
ness men and economists have com- 
mented on it. 

In discussing international prob- 
lems of finance and business, it 
proposed a plan by which prices 
would be raised by increasing 
credit facilities, perhaps revising 
certain methods by which credit 
money is created. 

The members of this committee 
are conservative bankers, financiers 
and business men. The reader of 
the report is made to feel, first of 
all, that the advice of some econo- 
mists to liquidate wages to con- 
form to low commodity prices has 
been carefully considered by this 
committee and discarded as un- 
sound. Interpreting the document 
in the New Republic, H. N. Brails- 
ford of London, says: 

“It predicts that any attempt to 
achieve equilibrium between prices 
and costs in this way must mean 
intolerable social and international 
tension. It proposes a concerted 
policy, in which Central Banks 
must co-operate, to restore world 
prices to the level of 1928, and 
keep them stable at this level. It 
would raise prices by swelling the 
volume of credit at home and or- 
ganizing the distribution of loan 
capital abroad.” 

Many writers have suggested re- 
cently that a process of mild in- 
flation started by Central Banks 
can drag us up to a more profitable 
level. Our own Federal Reserve 
Bank has been urged to pursue this 
course. Last week’s figures mav 
indicate a change in policy. , 

There are only three instruments 
open to the reserve banks by which 
credit may be increased. 

1. Purchase of bankers’ accep- 
tances which are drafts drawn 
against buyers of goods in foreign 
trade. 
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2. Purchase of Government se- 
curities. 

3. Loaning of funds to member 
banks, these loans based upon com- 
mercial paper. 

During the week all three meth- 
ods for expanding credit were 
used. 

The Reserve Banks purchased 
$69,000,000 of acceptances, $47,- 
000.000 of Government securities 
and loaned $6,000,000 of new funds 
through the process of rediscount- 
ing. 

Central Banks are now apparently 
working to accomplish the hard to 
explain but very real “moderate 
inflation” which has been demanded 
by many business men and econo- 
mists. 

Now what is needed is a group 
of courageous and well prepared 
borrowers, to start the wheels o! 
industry turning. 





Wages It is always an 
and the unfair implication 
to suggest that 
Open Shop  nerely because a 
man has an open shop where union 
men are not employed he is, there- 
fore, a believer in as low wages as 
he can possibly pay. 

There are a few sweat shops in 
every business which grind down 
their labor, slash prices, destroy 
values and otherwise run amuck, 
but they are exceptions. Rotten 
management usually brings its own 
punishment over a period of time. 
Bad management and price slashing 
are, as a matter of fact, often 
found in businesses that are union- 
ized. 

Many prominent men who run 
shops which are really open, where 
a man is hired for his ability 
whether he happens to hold a union 
card or not, are firm believers in, 
and practitioners of, the theory of 
good wages for good craftsman- 
ship. 

In the shoe industry, in the 
photo-engraving industry, in the 
printing industry, in the manu fac- 
ture of automobiles, textiles and a 
score of other industries, there are 
conspicuous and outstanding ex- 
amples of open shop exponents who 
have taken the lead in sound, 
advanced and fair industrial rela- 
tions. 
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At several such plants union o; 
ganizers have actually been invite: 
to look through the plant, talk + 
the workers and see if there was 
anything they could suggest in t! 
way of better working conditi 
or fairer wages. 

After such an inspection it \ 
the unanimous verdict of resp: 
sible labor men that if conditi: 
and wages everywhere were simi 
there would be no need for hay 
unions. 

Any general statement that n 
who run open shops are price slas! 
ers, wage cutters and poor man 
agers is unfair and not at all 
warranted. 

Good craftsmanship, close con- 
tact with workers, happy industrial 
relations are just as possible in an 
open shop as they are in a closed 
one and any suggestion or implica 
tion to the contrary is not in ac- 
cord with the true facts. 





Better Men, For the first 


Better Net seven accounting 
Pro periods of 1931, 
fits Sears, Roebuck & 


Co. made $391,000 more net profit 
than for the same time in 1930, 
despite a 6.8 per cent decline in 
dollar sales. 

There is quite a bit of signifi- 
cance, with vivid application to 
present conditions, in the way Gen. 

Wood, president of Sears, 
explains the increase. 

“Better management in our retail 
stores,” he tells Printers’ Ink, 
“has been the principal factor in 
our improved showing over last 
year. Our retail management is 
improving all the time, and so far 
we have not lost any merchandis- 
ing profit because of declining 
profits over the last year and a 
half.” 

The astute Gen. Wood seems to 
have recognized and seized upon 
this reconstruction period as afford- 
ing him a golden opportunity to 
strengthen his managerial and sales 
staffs. With plenty of good mate 
rial to pick from—more than is 
ordinarily available—he is now in a 
position to lessen, in his business, 
one of the main and recognized 
weaknesses of chain-store opera- 
tion: lack of quality in respect to 
man power. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


ncor porated 
Advertising + ~Merchandising Counsel 
4O EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A MARGIN of man-power, 
somewhat beyond produc- 
tion needs, is regularly 
maintained by this agency. 
That is one reason why 
we can render service 
with extra thoroughness. 


Moreover, the policy of 


> 


“creative reserves’ means 
that normal growth in 
clientele is readily ab- 
sorbed by a staff trained 


in advance. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BU'T HOW WELL” 





























A 
PROFIT SHARING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Principal of small 
agency—or free-lance 
man with live accounts 
can make advantageous 
connection with fully 
recognized, soundly 
financed agency, estab- 
lished twenty years. 


Confidential 
Address “’X,”” Box 85 
PRINTERS’ INK 











MY PLANE AND I 


are at your service. An experienced 
salesman and aviator will represent 
you and your merchandise by the 
fastest and cheapest means of travel. 

My ship is a low-wing monoplane 
with space for name of company or 
product. Excellent for direct selling 
or institutional publicity. 

Remuneration based on sales vol- 
ume. I have proven sales record in 
the retail and jobbing field. 


Write Box R, care of 


J.P. Muller & Co. Advertising Agency 


220 West Forty-Second Street 
New York City 














SEASONED ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


22 years’ successful selling of Business 
Paper and General Magazine space. In- 
terested to locate in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit or Cleveland. Desire to connect 
with reputable publisher. 


Address “M,” Box 86 
Printers’ Ink 
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Seattle Club Appoints Com- 
mittee Chairmen 


The executive board of the Advertising 
Club of Seattle has been meeting al! 
summer, although the club luncheon 
sessions were suspended for two mont! 
Chairmen have been appointed for ya- 
rious committees as follows: “Round 
Table” (club publication), Claude Ar 
nold, Arnold-Morgan Advertising, Inc.: 
membership, Leon F. Moore, Electrical 
Products Corporation; program and er 
tertainment, Arthur E. House, Ho ise 
Advertising Agency; women’s activ 
Jessie Landwehr; “Advertising S; de 
Up Business,” Web Harrison, Seattle 
Engraving Company; budget and aud 
Jessie M. Landwehr; university contact, 
Professor Henry A. Burd; attendanc 
Clark Millspaugh, The 





and reception, 

Bon Marche; social activities, Harry 
Strang, Diers Printing Co., and con- 
stitution, Warren E. Kraft, Erwit 
Wasey & Company. 

A system of operation has heen 
worked out, whereby the president 


officers constitute a plan board. Eact 
vice-president has under his supervis n 
three directors. These directors ar 
turn, responsible to the plan_board 

the activities of one committee. The 
entire group will constitute an educa- 
tional bureau. 

* * * 


City Children Benefit Under 
Club’s Vacation Plan 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women has inaugurated a two weeks’ 
memorial vacation for a child. This 
welfare movement, to be carried on in 
memory of a deceased club member, will 
continue for a period of five years. In 
addition, the club is sending ten other 
poor children this year to a farm in 
Pennsylvania. The welfare work will 
make use of any balance Icfit from the 
club’s annual Christmas party for 100 
boys and girls. 


Alpha Delta Sigma to Meet 
in Seattle 


The annual convention of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, national professional ad- 
vertising fraternity for men, will meet 
at the University of Washington, Seat 
tle, October 1, 2 and 3. Delegates from 
fifteen universities and colleges will at- 
tend. On these three days a conference 
of executives from advertising clubs in 
nine Pacific Northwest cities is also 
being arranged by Lee Double, presi- 
dent-elect of the Seattle Advertising 
Club. It is planned to co-ordinate the 
two meetings. 


Wii 


+ * * 
St. Paul Club’s Golf 
Match 


Quentin J. David, president and trea- 
surer of David, Inc., St. Paul advertis- 
ing agency, was winner of the annual 
golf tournament of the Town Crier’s 
Club of St. Paul, held recently. He 


took first place with a net score of 67 
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or Advertising 


- is the fall season, 


just about on top of us. 


It wants initial energy 
on the part of publishers 
as well as manufacturers 


to start things moving. 


Publishers have their fin- 
gers on the pulse of human 
emotions. They know also 
through the experience of 
their advertisers that peo- 
ple do start buying when 
they are offered what they 
want at a price they are 
willing to pay. 


The job of furnishing 


the initial energy for fall 


business is an advertising 


job. 


How many publishers 
are willing right now to 
take the medicine they are 
prescribing for their pros- 
pects and customers and 
build in the mind of the 
buyer of advertising the 
fact that their markets 
will be profitable places to 
sell goods during the busi- 
ness end of this year? 


There is an excellent op- 
portunity to do a real sell- 
ing job now in the pages 


of the 


PRINTERS INK 


PUBLICATIONS 
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The Little 


HILE at lunch with a mem- 

ber of the Class recently, the 
Schoolmaster heard of an incident 
which demonstrates a rather un 
usual bit of sales strategy executed 
by an Eastern hosiery manufac- 
turer in the face of a seemingly 
alarming case of price cutting. 

This manufacturer received a 
frantic phone call from his West- 
ern branch manager, stating that a 
competitor was offering their best 
Kansas City department store a 25 
per cent advertising allowance. 
“What shall I do?” asked the 
branch manager. “Sit tight until I 
can hop a train and come out and 
handle the situation personally,” re- 
plied the manufacturer. 

* * 


Arriving on the scene within 
thirty-six hours, the manufacturer 
went directly to the buyer of hos- 
iery in the department store in 
question and, after a brief intro- 
duction, asked: “Is it true that the 
Blank Company will give you 25 
per cent off for advertising?” Re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, his 
quick reply was: “Temporarily I 
advise you to cut our merchandise 
and use that of the Blank Com- 
pany exclusively. We can not pos- 
sibly match his offer and in fairness 
to you, I can’t suggest anything 
else.” 

The manufacturer then went to 
another department store in the 
same city and told the same story 
to its buyer. On his way back East 
he stopped off at Chicago, Detroit, 
and Cleveland and in each case told 
his best customers about the com- 
petitive offer, advising them to 
lower their commitments from his 
company in favor of using more of 
the Blank Company’s hosiery. 

Yes—the bright members of the 
Class have guessed the answer. The 
day our friend, the manufacturer, 
arrived home he received a wire 
from the Western branch manager 
saying that the discount offer had 
been unconditionally withdrawn. 
The Blank Company, intending the 
advertising allowance offer as a 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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means of breaking into a desired 
outlet, was being swamped with de- 
mands for a similar break. 
+ * + 

Those Class members who are 
busily scratching for new copy 
ideas may find at least temporary 
surcease from their troubles and 
worries in an experience of the 


John Hancock Mutual Life Incur- 
ance Company. 
This company 
calls its “budget’ 
seven years ago. Two advertise- 
ments with which this campaign 
was begun were reset this year, 
with but slight changes, and pulled 


started what it 
campaign some 


more replies than many of the 
more recent appeals. Says one of 
the company’s executives: “We re- 


peat constantly if we think the ad- 
vertisement deserves repetition.” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster imagines that 
at least one reason this policy of 
repeating advertisements is not 
more widely adopted is that to 
those who bought and paid for the 
space, every advertisement ever run 
is almost indelibly stamped on the 
memory. It is old stuff to them. 

What these advertisers forget, of 
course, is that they are advertising, 
not to themselves, but to their cus- 
tomers and prospects, and_ that 
precious few of the trade or public 
will recall that a piece of copy ap- 
peared two, five or seven years ago 
In many advertising files there re- 
pose remarkably effective acver- 
tisements, direct-mail pieces, etc., 
which once performed nobly and 
now are known only by file number. 
Why not dig them out and see how 
they stack up today? 

= © 


The Biltmore, New York hos- 
telry, has for years stood in the 
minds of many as the acme in 
swank. When one point on a hun- 
dred shares was a poor mornings 
killing, that reputation possibly was 
of financial value. Today, with in- 
terest in price no longer a preroga- 
tive of the poor, the Biltmore 
would like to tone down the ritzy 
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A Copy-Writer | 
Speaks Words with O. Henry 


“You painted a good word-picture of 
the people who live in the land of the 
four million, but Giguere painted better 
pictures for the best artist’s materials 
aren’t in Mr. Vizetelly’s dictionary.” 


“Yes, Bill, I like your simple style— 
your crystal clear expression. But you 
should have known the man who wrote 
the advertisements for your books after 
you were outward bound and the artist 
who did the _ illustrations, George 
Giguere. 

‘Why, I looked for those ads every 
month—almost knew them by heart! 
There was one that began like this— 
‘It was under the azalea bush that she 
found him’... .. And to attract at- 
tention were those dramatic pictures of 
Giguere’s. He painted horror, passion, 
fear, revenge. 


“Oh, yes, I bought your complete 
works, They’re in the library, with 
(I'm ashamed to confess) many pages 
still uncut. 


Pictures carry ideas faster than words. 
Use them to brighten sales letters—to 
add interest. Four-page letters with a 
typed message and interesting illustra- 
tions on the inside are being used with 
satisfying results. 

Two-Text is the one paper that pro- 
vides a real bond surface for the letter 
—a coated surface for the illustrations. 
If you'd like some data on how they're 
being employed, ask us to send you the 
Handbook. Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Richmond, Va. 


TWO-TEXT 


Bond for the Letter Side 





ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 





Coated for the Picture Side 
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NOW MARKETING 
$3,000,000 
PEACH CROP 


In Southern Illinois Cities 
Served Only By 


ELYPT’S 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


Mount Vernon Register News 
Harrisburg Register 
Eldorado Journal 
Benton Evening News 
Mt. Carmel Republican-Register 
Centralia Sentinel Cairo Citizen 
Du Quoin Call Marion Republican 
West Frankfort Murphysboro 
American Independent 
Lawrenceville Carbondale Free 
Press 


All in Southern Illinois 











IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION = 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ . experience 
proves that it pays. 

“Perfect” service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1919 
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atmosphere that has always been 
associated with it. 

Consequently, for the last six 
months, the hotel has been running, 
in about fifteen out-of-town and 
New York dailies, small space, all 
text advertisements that might as 
well talk about coal, suspenders or 
umbrellas as about a famous hos- 
telry. For example, one piece of 
copy is captioned 

“Circumnavigating a Golcon 
It reads this way: 


A comfortable ride on a nice 
little steamer around Manhatta: 
Island is a pleasant incident of ; 
New York visit that you should not 
miss. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons 
have taken this little voyage, 
measures 48 miles to be exact, 
gives you a wonderfully compre- 
hensive idea of the world’s riches 
city. Your stay at the Hotel Bilt 
more while you are in Manhattar 
will prove one of the pleasantest 
experiences of your trip. It is com- 
fortable, restful and distinguished. 
It adjoins the Grand Central Ter 
minal and is convenient for all ; 
sightseeing — shopping expel 
tions. You'll be agreeably surpri 
at the Bultmore $s modern tariff. 


Which reminds the Schoolmaster 
that while he has seen, times with- 
out number, aristocratic advertis- 
ing for democratic products, it is 
seldom that he has come across 
democratic advertising for an 
aristocratic product. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster, not being 
omniscient, is occasionally stumped 
by a problem that is put up to him 
by a Class member. Such an oc- 
casion arose just the other day, 
when one of the executives of the 
A. C. Becken Company, a student 
in good standing, put the following 
poser 

“Somewhere,” said he, “in a lexi- 
con more broad than ours, there is 
a better word than ‘consumer’ to 
describe the ultimate purchaser 
From our standpoint (wholesaling 
watches, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware, clocks, etc.), there is an obvi- 
ous disadvantage in referring to 
the purchaser as a ‘consumer. 
Heirlooms are part of our stock in 
trade. Canned beans and herring 
are bought by consumers. 

“There are logical objectio ms to 
‘user,’ ‘wearer,’ ‘victim,’ and others 
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ays been that have been proposed. Has a 

F suitable word to take the place of 
last six J ‘consumer’ (in this and other 
running, § felds) ever been suggested or dis- 
own and cussed in the pages of PRINTERS’ 


pace, all INK: 
“A a matter of fact, the School- HOM E 








might as As 
nders or master sees no particular objection 
Ous hos- to the word “consumer.” While FURNISHINGS 
Piece of that word may, in its original use, 

have had reference to one who ac- 
cond,” tually consumes or uses up an ar- Get Together 


ticle, it is rapidly losing that mean- 


ing. The dictionary usually lags The successful retailers are 


far behind public usage and if the coordinating the merchan- 
common understanding of “con- dising of furniture, rugs, 
simer” is one who eats, wears or d ag eee : 
uses an item, then the Schoolmaster raperioes, bedding, etc. 
thinks the dictionary interpretation 
might very well be changed. 

* . 7 


RETAILING is helping 
them to do this by con- 
. : ane p sistently maintaining the 
rhe recent election of Frank C. ensemble viewpoint. The 
Lowry as president of the National iti tlie ‘ 
Biscuit Company brings one more COSUSTING ESawer-Umserest os 
of the sales-minded into the presi- extremely helpful to adver- 
dency of a big national advertiser. tisers. 
He was selling minded when he 


was engaged in the importing busi- R ETA a L 7 NG 


ness, and when C. A. Spreckels or- 











| ganized the Federal Sugar Refin- A Fairchild Publication 
master ing Company, Mr. Lowry became ‘ . - — 
S with- general sales manager. His selling 8 East 13th St., New York, N.Y. 
Ivertis- experience was called upon when, | Ge ——— —_-— 

5, It Is with E, Atkins & Company, he | 

across acted as agent for several sugar 


ran estates in Cuba. Later when he 
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haser The Standard Advertising Register with 
saling its monthly supplements keeps you posted 


ilver- on NEW ACCOUNTS and CHANGES IN 
bvi- OLD ACCOUNTS. No alert agency can 
ig to afford to be without Standard Service ... 
mer. send for particulars. 
cK In 
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EST. yon 1898 
. 
Radio— 
. 

let’s talk it over 
Now is the time to plan your Fall and Winter 
radio campaigns. And now, as always, we are 
ready to extend our services in supplying tal- 
ent and ideas . . . or in arranging and produc- 
inga COMPLETE program for you. Avditions ° 
given in our thoroughly equipped br g 
studio. Let's talk things over! 


WILLIAM MORRISAGENCY Inc. 
Radio Department 
Mayfair Theatre Building 
Broadway at 47th St., New York City 
Chicago Los Angeles Paris London 











Pe HOW TO seu | 


HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 


Send for o SURVEY on the line or lines of | 
merchandise in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
; F. P. Alcorn, 500 Sth Avenue 

. FP Alcorn, 410 N. Michigon Avenue | 

. Rd Bidwell, 742 Morket Street 

. Rd Bidwell, Times Building 

Ro) Bidwell, Stvort Buriding 











Lloyd Young can Write a Slogan 
Of seven Words or Less, 
To tell Your Business Story 
With Profit and Success. 


—and you don’t pay unless O.K. 
LLOYD W. YOUNG—Advertising 
333 N. Michigan, Chicago 
"Make them Think with Printers’ Ink” 
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DUEBILLS 


Arranged for Publishers Only 


J. R. KUPSICK 


Advertising Agency 
122 E. 42nd St., N. Y.—LExington 2-1100 


HAWAII’S | 


and V. R. Thayer purchased the 
Atkins interest, a new organization, 
Lowry & Company, did a selling 
job in refined sugar from coast to 
coast. With a selling background 
such as this, we are sure that the 
new president of the Nationa! [is- 
cuit Company will follow out the 
long tradition of this ver le 
cidedly sales-minded company 
oe @ 


A certain retailer downtown stil! 
retains his sense of humor in spite 
of the depression. His store is 
undergoing repairs and instead of 
the usual sign reading “Business 
Going on as Usual During Altera- 
tions” outside of his store, he has 
substituted one which reads simply 
“No Business as Usual During 
\lterations.” 


Death of L. A. deVore 


Lewis Austin deVore, for the last tw: 
years manager of the Chicago office « 
The Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 
died at Chicago recently. He had been, 
successively, a foreign representative of 
the Goodyear Rubber Company at Hono- 
lulu, advertising manager of the Conklin 
Pen Company and manager of the ad 
vertising placing division of the Com 
mercial Art Engraving Company, Chi- 
cago. He was thirty-eight years 


College Honors Hodges and 
Appel 


Gilbert T. Hodges, of the executive 
board of the New York Sun, and Joseph 
H. Appel, executive head of John Wana 
maker, New York, were honored last 
week by Bryant-Stratton College, |’rov 
idence, R. 1., when they were pre 
sented with the honorary degree « 
Master of Commercial Science. 


Alan Reinhart Joins Criterion 


Alan Reinhart, formerly sales man 
ager of the Keystone Advertising Cor 
poration of Massachusetts, has joined 
the Criterion Advertising Company, New 
York, as special representative in the 
New England territory. 


Vitascope to La Porte & Austin 
The Vitascope Corporation, New York 

has appointed La Porte & Austi: 

advertising agency of that city, t 

its advertising account. 
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HALIFAX 


MONTREAL J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


LONDON, Eng CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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| Classified Advertisements 








h insertion. 
ts. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—ADVERTISING DIREC- 
TORY BUSINESS, OFFERING | 15 
BRONZE DIRECTORY BOARDS, 
PATENTED AND ATTRACTIVE. 
it present located, one in Penna. 
Terminal. Offers tremendous in- 
e possibilities to one who can sell di- 
ory advertising. Price $12,500, small 
down payment to responsible party 
ered for sale because other business 
interests do not permit proper attention. 
LATZ DISPLAY DIRECTORIES, 
597, Fifth Avenue, New York. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrollers, 
Treasurers, other important men have 
for thirteen (13) years engaged us 
to negotiate new connections. IN- 
DIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacoh Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave. 
at 44th St. Established 1919. 








HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER—EXPERIENCED ON 
MEDICAL COPY. FREE LANCE. 
Part time preferred. Give record, expe- 
rience, age, salary, samples of work. 
Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
FOR A NEW CONTROLLED-CIRCU- 
LATION MAGAZINE IN THE 
SCHOOL FIELD. Write complete ex- 
perience. Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
MAGAZINE OF OVER ONE MIL 
LION CIRCULATION, Must give full 
tin High commission basis. When 
answering, state complete experience and 
give references. Box 339, P. I 


SALES MANAGER—Nationally known 
printing firm in up-state New York, spe- 
zing in college annuals and catalogue 
, wants man with successful sales 
rience and technical knowledge of 
inting business. Give personal data, 
\perience details, and salary require- 
t. Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with Eight Years’ Experience as 
production and purchasing manager of 
lithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and nad 
ing. Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST—Young man, with agency ex- 
perience, capable of fine finished letter- 
ing, cartoons and layouts, desires position 
in New York City or within commuting 
distance. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMAN—Two years in ad- 
vertising. Now selling space 
for New York newspaper. 
B.B.A., 1929. Willing to travel. 


Box 338, care of Printers’ Ink. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN—good know!l- 
edge retail advertising—wants ition as 
solicitor on daily. Tard worker; clean 
habits. South or Southwest preferred. 
Address Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
Creative, Versatile—Layouts and Figure 
Illustration in all media. Thoroughly cx- 
perienced. Salary reasonable. Locate any- 
where. Box 330, Printers’ Ink. 





EDITOR—EXPERIENCED IN MAG- 
AZINE, NEWSPAPER, publicity, make- 
up, layout work. Enthusiastic references 
from previous connections. University 
man under 30. Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


McGraw-Hill and Capper training; expert 
in research, make-up and photography. 
Effective on advertising promotion. Cin. 
versity graduate. Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 








_ GIVE HIM A TOUGH JOB 
This man is a producer as an Adver- 
tising or Sales Executive, or both. He's 
28; available after September 10; has no 
preference as to location. I’m anxious 
to see him tie up right so please give 
full details. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 





CREATIVE ARTIST—1i2 years’ expe- 
rience with agencies and manufacturers. 
Now with nationally known concern as 
manager of the dept. executing layouts, 
lettering, illustrating, sales cartoons and 
human-interest paintings, thorough knewl- 
edge of engravings. ox 331, P. I. 





MAN—12 YEARS’ TRADE-PAPER 
EXPERIENCE: proven executive ability 
and fine record as advertising manager, 
sales promoter, business manager, editor. 
Can assume full charge. A-1 references. 
Age 36, married. Prefer Chicago, but go 
anywhere, Available immediately. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 
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